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The glory which redounds to God from the works of na- 
ture is not a contingency, but is a sure result, amply provided 
for by the unfading impress of divine perfections, which the 
divine agency in creation left for that end on all things in the 
kingdom of nature. In the kingdom of grace, in that bright 
sphere illumined by redemption purchased and applied, glory 
to God in the highest is not suspended on uncertainties, but 
is infallibly secured by the, direct agency of God in the exer- 
cise and development of his perfections in the works of grace. 
All his works of nature and grace, in praising him, give back 
what they have received, and reflect the lustre Which his 
own excellency lends them for that use. The intelligent cel- 
ebration of his glory, .manifested in creation, providence and 
redemption, is due to the Lord of Hosts from all creatures 
endowed with intelligence. This is due from the redeemed, 
and is ordained to be their chief end and employment. " This 
people have I formed for myself; they shall show forth my 
praise." The celebration of his praise in words sung with 
the voice, is a prominent part of the worship, which God hath 
"appointed for his church in the earth ; and his holy agency is 
strikingly exhibited in making the necessary provision for se- 
curing the proper and acceptable performance of this great duty. 
What the Lord hath thus provided, in the holy jealousy with 
which he ever watches over his praise, and for an end, so 
nearly concerning the interests of his glory in the services of 
his church, all should value, and with reverence apply to the 
praise of his glory. It becomes his worshippers with thought- 
ful attention to inquire, What is the provision, which the 
Lord hath made and appointed to be used in observing, the 
ordinance of praise ? That he has provided Songs of Praise, 
is known to all who read the Bible. 

We propose to show, that the Psalms contained in the holy 
Scriptures are the only songs of praige, which the Church is 
warranted by the express appointment of God to sing in his 
worship. . 

This is a subject which, from the nature and importance 
of it, should be investigated strictly according to the sound 
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protest ant principles laid down in the Westminster Confession! 
of Faith, chap. 1, sec. 8. " The Old Testament in Hebrew- 
and the New Testament in Greek^ being immediately inspired 
by God, and by his singular care and providence Kept pure in 
all ages, are therefore authentical; ; so as in all controversies of 
reli'gion r the church is finally to appeal unto them."' .What- 
' ever the authentical word determines, cannot be set aside by 
any thing 1 that may be lacking or imperfect in a translation of 
it. Whatever doctrines or duties the authentical word incul- 
cates, should be received and' obeyed in the church where- 
translations only are in common use-. If the Hebrews had' 
continued to speak their native tongue,, and now formed a 
part of the Christian Church, they would have, in the sacred 
scriptures, songs of praise which they would be bound to sing,, 
as their fathers were of old. If all nations had spoken, and' 
had continued to speak to the present time,, the Hebrew lan- 
guage, Christian nations would then have, in what would 
be their 'native tongue, inspired songs of praise, which they 
would be required in the word of God to sing in his worship. 
But, as many languages differing from the Hebrew are spoken,, 
translations are necessary. What is- the true and proper end 5 
which the work of translation is designed to answer ? It is 
simply to transfer the word of God from the original into ano- 
ther language. Its province is to change nothing but the lan- 
guage. Translations do not alter ordinances and privileges,, 
which God hath instituted in his church ; what these were 
before, they remain after, the translation is made. Do the 
original scriptures confer on -ns the privilege, and lay on us 
the duty of singing inspired songs in divine -praise? This 
should be distinctly set forth in every translation. So also,, 
supposing the Hebrew were our common and native language, 
then, in that case the authentical scripture would present us 
with many psalms contained in one distinct book, and all fitly 
prepared for our lips, in singing praises to God. Every trans- 
lation of the sacred books should do the same thing for those 
whose language it adopts, that is, should furnish a translation 
of the /Psalms fitly prepared for being sung, and having the 
same relation to the original Psalms, which the other books 
in the translation have to their correspondent books, in. the 'ori- 
ginal. Such a translation of the Psalms, the Church should 
aim to have in all languages into which the scripture is trans- 
lated. Were this attained, there would then be, on the ground 
of divine institution, unity in the Church's praises throughout 
the whole earth. 



These preliminary remarks are necessary to obviate misap- 
prehensions, and to present the question under consideration 
In its true light. It does not directly , concern the respective 
merits of different versions of the Psalms ; but is a question 
involving the principle on which every version .should be 
made, as it immediately concerns the use we are required to 
/ make of, what is antecedent to all versions, the Psalms con- 
tained in the authentical scriptures. The question about ver- 
sions will be easily adjusted, when it is once settled that these 
Psalms were designed for universal and perpetual use in show- 
ing forth the praises of God. That they were given by their 
infinitely wise author for this purpose, we shall now endeavor 
to .prove, we hope, to the satisfaction of our readers, who are 
requested particularly to consider, 

I. That the Book of, Psalms is a. Collection of Psalms, made 
by divine authority. They were dictated by the Spirit to the 
holy men who composed them. All the psalms thus given 
at different times' by inspiration were at length collected into 
one book ; none of them were lost, no others were admitted. 
That book, proceeding from infinite wisdom, mercy and truth, 
is perfect and entire, and perfectly adapted to answer the end 
for which it was intended. These principles, which cannot 
be called in question without disputing the canonical author- 
ity of the book itself, evince, that it is a divinely authorized 
collection of sacred hymns. This incontestible fact will not 
be overlooked by those, who examine into the subject with 
an unprejudiced desire to know the truth, and to arrive at 
practical conclusions on which they may act, in offering praise, 
with a conscience void of offence toward God. He did him- 
self provide this collection, and in a way too that kept it free 
from all error, Imperfection and unfitness. He did not see fit 
to entrust this work to the wisdom, the piety or poetic talent 
of men. In supplying the church with the means, always 
needed, of observing" the ordinance of praise, human agency 
was employed ; but that agency was wholly and immediately 
subordinate to the Spirit, and controlled by his will and infal- 
lible influence, not only in the composition of the Psalms at 
first, but also in th& final arrangement and collection of them 
into one distinct book. They were cited by our Lord col- 
lectively, as "the Psalms," Luke, 24.44; arid also, as "the 
Book of Psalms," Luke 20.42. That they were disposed in 
the same order, which they now have, in relation to each 
other, appears from the mention that is made of the second 

Psalm, Acts 13.33. This book therefore contains a copious 

!* 



and faultless collection of psalms, sanctioned by the highest 
authority. We should regard this collection as a whole, to 
be preserved inviolate and every psalm .in it as a constituent 
and perfect part of a perfect whole. A scriptural psalmody is 
not any thing and every thing which people may choose to 
sing ; nor should we think of a scriptural Psalmody, as if it 
were, here and there, a little every where and the vohole no 
where, broken into fragments, scattered about in all versions, 
tossed to and fro, by every wind and wave, on the unstable 
sea of " circumstances," like the floating remains of d wreck. 
A psalmody truly scriptural is confined to the canonical col- 
lection of Psalms. The inspired psalms, being written at dif- 
ferent times and by different individuals, though .mostly by 
David, were, in the first instance, separate and disconnected 
from one another. They were finally all collected into one 
book by themselves. Now this fact, that the Book of Psalms 
is a collection, and that this collection was made under the 
immediate superintendence of God, has a direct bearing on 
the subject we are considering. Let it be brought to bear on 
all existing systems of psalmody, and what would be the ef- 
fect ? Let all the collections in use in the several denomina- 
tions be gathered together and examined. How many of them 
would agree with the collection in the authentical Scriptures ? 
Some of them would not agree with it at all ? Others, like par- 
aphrases,in the department of psalms, may have a general agree- 
ment with it, though in some places not even that : as collec- 
tions, however, taking into view the human hymns they con- 
tain, they are far removed from being correspondent to the col- 
lection in the authentical scriptures. There is another unpre- 
tending collection, well spoken of where it is well known j and 
once, in better times, more used, and better used, than it now is. 
It is called " the Old Psalms," " David's Psalms," " the scrip- 
ture Psalms," " Rouse's version," and is sometimes desig- 
nated by well-meaning persons ignorantly, and by ill-mean- 
ing persons sneeringly, in ways unbecoming, and occasion- 
ally profane. It has been commended by many great and 
good men : but it contains in itself its best recommendation, 
for this collection is, almost word for word, in English answer- 
able to what the authentical collection is in Hebrew. Is not 
this .therefore a purely scriptural .psalmody, recognizing the 
perfection and validity of all which the Lord did by inspired 
men, hot only in malting the Psalms, but also in making a 
collection of them ? 

"We cannot pass from this argument, without observing fur- 



ther, ..that the same provisions, which guarded the purity and 
entireness of the whole Bible, as a collection^of sacred books, 
were applicable in their full force to the Book of Psalms, for 
its preservation, pure and entire, as a collection of sacred 
hymns. '. Apocryphal books were not 'admitted into the for- 
mer, nor apocryphal psalms into the latter. The same con- 
siderations of duty, which obligated the church to exclude 
apocryphal books from a place, in the Holy Scriptures, also 
forbade their being used in the church in place of, or esteemed 
in point of authority and excellency on a footing of equality 
with, the inspired books. A human writing or tradition might 
be free from perceptible error 1 : yet, however good it might be, 
still being destitute of the perfection which inspiration im- 
parts, it must be totally unfit for the sphere exclusively ap- 
propriated to divine revelation. The traditions prevalent 
among the Jews in. the time of our Saviour were not in- .. 
serted in the scriptures, were not even committed to wri- 
ting,, and yet they usurped the place which belonged only to 
the written word of God. How could that be ? Did not the 
Jews acknowledge the divine authority of the Sacred Book? 
They did ; but in practice they denied it, by the use that was 
made of those traditions, the esteem in which they were held, 
and the paramount authority ascribed to them. Hence it was 
said ",Ye make 'the word of God of none eifect through your 
tradition^ wbich ye have delivered." What they did in their 
adherence to their tradition, though done professedly in the 
service of God, and perhaps with great zeal, was rejected. 
" In vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men." Mat. 15.9. There is a prohibition fear- 
fully sanctioned, in force in all ages, against man's adding 
any thing to the word of God, or to any part of it, directly 
or indirectly. 

As it' was wholly unlawful for the Jews in old time, by any 
direct act, to introduce apociyphal, that is, uninspired hymns 
into the authorized Psalm Book, so it was equally unlawful 
for them to. do that indirectly ', by introducing human, -that is, 
apocryphal hymns into the church and worship bf God, or to 
do any thing which would imply that they were worthy to 
be used instead of, 'or to be esteemed eqxial to the inspired 
psalms. What was in this respect unlawful then, b&fore the 
volume of inspiration was finished, must be equally unlawful 
now, after it is brought to perfection. If human odes had been 
thus used for the end for which inspired psalms were given, it 
would have been without allowance from God : in no instance 
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could they have been thus used without casting /dishonor on 
the canonical collection of psalms. Those who draw near to 
God, would meet with, the inquiry, " Who hath required this 
at your hands ?" and the pure in heart, in offering sacrifices of 
praise, would desire to give to that solemn inquiry the answer of 
a good conscience towards God. Services purporting to be acts 
of worship, might be costly and delightful to those who per- 
formed them ; but if they contravened divine : appointment, 
they would be a vain oblation. The most perfect concert of 
human voices, the -sweetest melody of music that was ever 
heard in the temple of God would be an ^offence imto him, if 
it had been in discord with' the voice of his authority and 
truth speaking in his word. , 

The whole Bible, and it only, is to be used for the "end for 
which it was given and for which it was fully fitted by its 
all- wise Author the Lord our God; and if a human writing 
be used for the same end, an apocryphal use is made of it, 
though no claim of inspiration should be set /up in its be- 
half: and just so far, and as often as any human writing 
is used in a way and for an end proper only to God's word, 
his word is discredited in being practically charged with 
insufiiciency. So also the- Book of Psalms, and it only, is 
to be used for the end for which it was given and for which 
it was fitted by the infinite understanding and boundless 
grace of God ; and if human hymns are used for the same 
ends, an apocryphal use is made of them. It will not be 
denied, that the Psalms were at first given, and afterwards 
collected into one book, for the purpose of being sung in the 
social worship of God. That poetic book, being a consti- 
tuent part of his written word, is a part of the rule of faith 
and practice binding on men; and as such, its perpetual 
authority is recognized in the New Testament. But that 
book was adapted and designed for an end peculiar to itself, 
that is, to be sung irr religious worship. The appropriation 
^ of the Psalms to this end was hot itself loosely dependant on 
the option, the judgment, or the taste of the worshippers of 
God at that time, but was morally obligatory on them by the 
great law of their King, which required them to appropriate 
every gift of his to the end which .he designed it to answer; 
a law no less binding now than formerly. 

II. In the history of Psalmody, it is an important fact, 
placed beyond dispute by the highest testimony, that the 
church has been furnished with only one Book or collec- 
tion of Psalms, wholly and immediately from God himself. 
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It: forms a constituent and inseparable part of the word of 
God to men, and is the only collection with the hallowed 
stamp of his'. authority upon it, which his church ever had or 
ever will have. This venerable and holy Psalter, with all its 
original excellencies unimpaired by 'time,' is still .extan.t, and 
always will be, in the oracles of God committed to his church. 
Being placed, in our hands by the God Ave praise, should we 
not open it in his fear, and sing from it when we make men- 
tion of his, praises and of his great goodness ? ./.. 

When this book was first given, did not the very bestow- 
ment-of a gift so precious, suitable and timely, lay an .obliga- 
tion on the people of God at the time cordially to receive and 
use it ? It is still his gift, possessing the same value, holding 
the same place, and bearing the same authority which it did 
at first ; and does not all .this' furnish evidence of its. being 
his will that those forms of praise, framed by himself, should 
be still used in his worship every where and always ? The 
doing of God did all that was done in setting up psalmody in 
his church. .What he did was well done, and remains un- 
changed. It was an institution in all respects divine. It is 
so still, coming down to us without any alteration made by 
its divine Founder, to whom belongs wisdom to know if any 
change or addition were necessary, and the sole right, in that: 
case, tp make it. Divine donation supplied, and divine insti- 
tution determined what was to be sung ; and jione in the 
church are empowered to revoke any, the least, thing in an 
ordinance which the Lord hath appointed, or to refuse any 
means or privilege which he hath seen fit to provide for. then; 
aid in his worship. If the Israelites' in ancient times had re-' 
fused to sing the psalms, would it not 1 have been an act of re- 
bellion ? .Are not the churches in these times chargeable with 
a sinful departure from divine institution in this solemn part 
of worship,- when they reject the scripture psalms, or alter 
them, or add to them, or substitute human poems in their 
place ? What is Avrong in their so doing is on many accounts 
exceedingly wrong. : 

When this noble Book of Praises was first completed, and 
^committed to the church, a better could not have been obtain- 
ed from another source.. Everyone will admit that, at that 
time, it would not have been improved, had any thing been 
taken from it or added to it. A deed would have been done, 
combining great irreverence and, ingratitude toward God, if 
the elders and congregation of Israel had determined to sus- 
pend the adoption of that sacred book, on the judgment which 
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uninspired poets might form respecting it. How would it 
appear to. us in the retrospect, to see the ancient church, after 
receiving from heaven an inspired hook,', submitting it for re- 
vision to uninspired poets, however pious or renowned they 
might have been ? And what would the ancient church have 
thought, had they foreseen, in the prospect, the church in the 
latter days, doing . this very thing. Can the combined wis- 
dom of the world make that better which God made very 
good? The natural genius of Homer, joined to the fervent 
piety of David, would have failed to produce a work compar- 
able to the book of Psalms, which, adequately translated into 
the language of ancient Greece, would have far surpassed the 
most finished specimens of Grecian poetry. Well then- 
What is modern poetry but a kind of second-hand imitation 
of the Greek model ? And is not the fine taste, predomi- 
nant in the polite learning of the world, for the most part, 
formed according to a standard taken from the footstool of 
old paganism? Shall the child of such ancestry shall the 
poetry or taste of this world, though approaching in seeming 
meekness under a Christian garb, be allowed to intrude itself 
into "the house of God, which is the church of the living 
God," to find fault there, .and to dictate to his worshippers 
what and how they should sing to his praise ? 'Meet it on the 
threshold. Be not lulled by its soft tones, nor shamed should 
it sneer., nor dazzled by its showy ornaments, nor awed by 
its high airs. Ask the fine poetry, which claims to have so 
much to do in preparing praises for. the church of God, 
^Whence it came, and whence at obtained its boasted treasures ? 
And it will gracefully point, not to Sinai, or Zion, or any other 
mount lighted by the truth of the true God, but to Parnassus, 
the mount of Apollo and of the Muses, the feigned centre and 
summit of heathen literature, and to the poets that served the 
gods, and sung in the temples and around the altars of idolatry. 
" Thou shalt say unto it, get thee hence." Isa. 30.22. The 
ancient poetry of the church, like the old sun in the heavens, 
has no equal, and is now as full of benign brightness for the 
good of men and the glory of. God, as it was at first. 

The metrical translation of the psalms, already referred to, 
preserves much of ; the peculiar form of Hebrew poetry, and 
expresses with signal force and simplicity, the sense of the 
original. In, view of its great faithfulness as a translation, 
its versification is good. If it can be amended in the latter 
respect, without Injury to it in the former respect, let it be 
done. Taking it as it is, it is the best collection of poems 
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and contains the best poetry, in the English' language, that 
is, the best for religious worship and for immortal souls. Pro- 
vided, that this or a new version, orvany other version, were 
made .absolutely without defect, in exact metre, giving as it 
should, the sense, the whole sense, and nothing but the sense., 
in the same order and connection in which it lies in the ori- 
ginal, would it not be superior to every other book of poems, 
being possessed-of excellencies derived to it from God, though 
presented to tis through the medium of a translation ? Would 
-it not be perfect, as a PsaZm or Hymn Book 1 Would it not 
be fit and sufficient for the church of God ? Why not ? If 
it was so in Hebrew, for the church once, why hot in Eng- 
lish for the church now 1 If this is laid aside, can a better 
be found to supply its place ? Can human genius make a bet- 
ter? If the whole of it should not be laid aside, why should 
any part of it ? Are misnamed imitations, made by men, 
preferable to the originals, made by the Lord himself? How 
would it sound, for a man to publish imitations of the whole 
Bible, to modify and change it, from what God made it, to 
what an ignorant, frail mortal may -think it ought to be ; and 
then to call that an imitation ? Were any one to take up the 
Proverbs of Solomon, or the Epistle to the Romans, and re- 
vise and transpose it, leaving out some things and inserting 
others; who would not question his right thus to mutilate a 
sacred book ; and who would not at once condemn a work 
of that kind, instead of receiving and using it in place of the 
original book, of which it would pretend to be an imitation ? 
What is wrong in such pretended imitations, in reference to 
one part of the Bible, must be wrong in them in reference to 
another part. What is unwarrantable, yea sacrilegious in 
prose, cannot be right and religious in poetry. 

In singing praise to the Lord, previously prepared forms of 
praise are necessary. He did not leave his favored Zion des- 
titute of set forms of praise. He did more than to command 
them to be prepared- he prepared them himself. If the use 
of them is to be discontinued, if they are now to be regarded 
.as no longer entitled to the place they -once held in the high 
praises that ascend from earth to heaven, who will prepare 
others, and say on grounds of truth, " The Lord hath requir- 
ed this at my hands ?" v There is no command to this effect 
given in the Bible ; no direction to". 'the ordinary ministers" of 
the word to do this ; no promise to raise up men endowed 
with the necessary gifts to do this. The Apostles performed 
no service of this kind. Nor does it appear that, by their or- 
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der, new psalms, differing from. those. long in use at Jerusalem^ 
were introduced into the Gentile churches. If- the; scripture 
psalms were only designed, for- the Old Testament times, then 
that department of worship, which they once beautified and 
enriched, would be left empty and silent ; and we would be 
left with but rule or order, not knowing what to sing. But we 
are not so left, rior have we lost the high; privilege of singing 
"what the Holy Ghost spake/' as we may be assured, .'.froin' 
the .fact that God gave owe, though only one Book of Psalms, 
and has not^cithdrdivnit, which is a signification of his will; 
tliipt this divine Psalter should be used, ^exclusively, univer- 
sally and perpetually used, in offering praise to Him. '-'.' 

III. The significant title of this book furnishes a strong 
argument in favor of its continued .use in religious worship. 

It was named by our Lord " the Book of Psalms," and was 
afterwards so called in a solemn Synod of the Apdstles. Acts 
1.20. The name employed to design ate ' that portion of the 
Holy Scriptures, recognized and ratified its perpetual connec- 
tion with the church's praises, for that name is appropriate to 
the compositions contained in that book, being expressive not 
only of their poetical structure and .adaptation to music, but 
also of their divine origin, their spiritual Jiature, and religious 
use. This is to be taken as 'an intimation of his 'will, that 
they should be psalms in 'our estimation and in our. use of 
them, and that those psalms and those only should be sung 
in his worship. Of similar import is the title which this 
book has in the Hebrew, Se'pher tehilim, that is, the Book 
of Hymns or Praises ; which plainly points out that the sacred 
book so named, or the prescribed forms it contains, are to be 
used in offering praise to God; Those are the best hymns 
which were ever composed, and it is the will of God that the 
best should be sung in his worship, to the praise 'of his great 
and holy name. The compositions which, in their import 
and entire structure, .proceeded, from divine inspiration, must 
be elevated in perfection, as well as in authority far above the 
best of human compositions. It is not pretended that other 
than the former were authorized .under the Old Testament-^ ^ 
why then under the New Testament dispensation, should they 
be set aside and human, hymns be preferred to the divine and 
be substituted in their place? Will any one say that hymns 
constructed by uninspired meir under the present dispensation, 
are better than the hymns or psalms given of old by inspira- 
tion of God? If they are not better, why should they have 
the preference ? Why should unlicensed imitations be allow- 



eiltb usurp their place ? Are they better than the originals ? 
The ancient canonical p^alitnody is suited to: the church now ; 
if it were riot, if a better were heeded, there would be some 
intimation of tnis:kind given. But on the supposition that 
better psalms and hymns were needed than those which were 
Unquestionably sung by the church for, many hundred years, 
extending down through the whole period of our Savior-s 
personal. ministry in the earth even on that supposition, we - 
must be confident in' the conclusion that, as inspiration was 
necessary in making the sweet psalms then used, so plenary 
inspiration would be at least equally necessary in making 
psalms more perfect than those. 

IY. That , the Psalms were designed to be sung, appears 
from the descriptive name or epithet applied to David who. 
wrote the most of them. He is called, expressly in his char- 
acter of an inspired author, "the sweet psalmist of Israel," 
2 Sam. 23:1. 

He was riot without design styled the Psalmist of .Israel. 
It was not an unmeaning title. In mere adulation, or in obe- 
dience to common usage, men may give honorable titles to 
their fellow-men, who do not possess in themselves any thing 
answering to, the significancy of the titles they receive. But 
the Lord did not, in the holy scriptures, apply names in 'this, 
way, without truth or propriety. The title of " Sweet Psalm- 
ist of Israel," applied to David, as an inspired writer, was ap- 
propriate ; and signified the important capacity in which he 
acted, the excellency of the psalms he composed, and the 
highly favored community for whose use and benefit they 
were prepared. It was his peculiar office and work to pro- 
vide, under the immediate direction of God, suitable psalms 
for the Israel of God, the church. " The Spirit of God spake 
by me, and his word was in my mouth." In his speaking 
by the Spirit, he stood by divine appointment in the relation 
of psalmist to the whole church; For the term " Israel," de- 
scribing those for whom the psalmody of David was designed, 
did not 'have respect to the posterity of Jacob as a nation: 
and though it comprehended them, as they constituted the . 
visible church till the wall of partition was broken down, yet 
its meaning extended farther, to the church in all succeeding 
ages:, in the same latitude of meaning which the term " Israel' ' 
has in Psalm 22.3, " Q, thou that inhabitest the praises of 
Israel;" and in Gal. 6.16, "And asmaUy as walk according 
to this rule, peace be oh them, arid mercy , and upon the Israel 
of God." As the office and ministry of the Psalmist concern- 
2- 
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ed the whole church, the conclusion is unavoidable, that thera 
is a moral obligation resting permanently on all the church, 
to use his psalms in religious worship psalms which hav<0 
every commendation combined in their behalf, in bur being 
made sure that they were given by inspiration of God, which 
secured to them every needed excellency, arid perfect, unfa- 
ding fitness for the sacred end for which they were given. ' 
"We should be careful in this matter, lest we be found under 
the guilt of limiting the Holy One of Israel, by setting bounds, 
which he hath, not set, to his Israel, and to his ordinances for 
Israel ; or by confining to Mount Sinai, what the Lord pre- 
pared for Mount Zion, and for the city of the living God,, the ' 
heavenly Jerusalem, which is the mother of us all. The 
special ministry of Moses, in the Sinai transactions, was dis- 
tinct and different from that of the Psalmist, and also of the 
Prophets. The law given by Moses, formed a cloud of cer- 
emonies, which continued until it was done away in Christ. 
While the ceremonial law was in force, its authority would, 
of course, be owned, and the observance of its institutions 
would be inculcated by those holy men who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. As they successively arose 
after Moses, they found that law in existence, and the service 
and worship, Which it required, established. They had no 
liberty to contradict it or disregard it: -and, in speaking of 
good things to come; they would naturally speak in the lan- 
guage of the Levitical law, for that was the grand medium 
then ordained, by which a knowledge'of the promised Christ 
was imparted to men. ' That law, as a cloud of types and 
ceremonies, thus cast its shadow on the psalms, and on the 
prophecies. But the shadow passed away from them, when 
the cloud itself was done away in Christ. The abrogation of 
the ritual law, did not take away even from Moses his au- 
thority as a prophet and historian. It did not alter the rela- 
tion in which the Psalmist and other prophets stood to the 
church. Any objections to the continued use of the inspired 
Psalms, founded on the allusions they contain to the ceremo- 
nial law any objection of this nature, to the ancient Psalmist 
being the Psalmist of the New Testament church, if well 
founded, would stand equally strong against his being of au- 
thority now, in his prophetic character ; it would set aside the 
writings of all the prophets, as not fit for a place in the rule 
of faith now binding on the church, for they all recognized 
the obligations of the whole ritual law, in the day in.which 
they lived; and they made frequent mention of duties and 



x privileges, in connexion with persons, places, times and things, 
which are no longer sacred or typical. Indeed, the false rea- 
soning sometimes employed against the Psalms, would, if 
Carried out, exclude every thing there was . under the Old 
.Testament from a place under the New Testament, and would 
leave, of "the olive tree," in which Gentile believers are en- 
grafted, neither fatness nor ," root" remaining. : 

We think it will come into the mind of every one, who at- 
tentively considers this official name of David in the .place 
where it .occurs, that his being inspired ds inseparably con- 
nected with his. being the Psalmist of Israel. He was a 
prophet, and, in common with the other prophets, "minister- 
ed unto us." 1 Peter 1.12. But he was distinguished from 
other prophets, in his being the Psalmist of Israel ; or in his 
being fully authorized and qualified to indite sacred songs for 
the worshippers of God. : His writings, as prophecies, miist 
always retain their character and place as prophecies, and the 
same writings, as Psalms, must always retain their character 
and place as Psalms. We have no more liberty to lay them 
aside as Psalms, than we have to lay them aside as prophe- 
cies. In either aspect of them, their, disuse is equally and 

wholly unwarrantable. The inspired David is despoiled of 
his office ; he is not in feet or in any way. the Psalmist of 
Israel, among those who allow human hymns to supplant his. 
He is not, in their estimation, the sweet Psalmist, when they 
prefer human compositions to his holy and perfect odes. 

V. The Psalms, contained in the canonical or scripture 
psalm book, were sung in divine worship under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation. They were thus sung, during the days 
of David, in the daily service of the tabernacle. 1 Chron. 16.4. 
7.23 30. At the dedication of the temple built by Solo- 
mon, the Levites praised God in the words of the 136th Psalm, 
saying, " For he is good, for his mercy endureth forever;" 
a psalm well adapted to that august and solemn occasion. It 
is recorded of Hezekiah, tha't, ' rn4*estoring the worship of 
God, from which there was a great declension in the reign of 
Ahaz, " He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
according to all that David his father had done." 2 Chrori. 29.2. 
" And he set the Levites in the house of; the Lord, with cym- 
bals, with psalteries, and with harps, according to the com- 
mandment of David, and of Gad, the kings seer, and Nathan, 
the prophet: for so was the commandment of the Lord, by 
his prophets," v. 25. " And when the burnt-offering began, 
the song of the" Lord began." v. 27. "And moreover, Hez- . 
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ekiah, the Mug, and the princes, commanded : tJie Leyites to 
sing praise unto the Lord with the words of I)avid an^ of 
Asaph, the seer; and they sang praises with: gladness, and 
bowed their heads, and worshipped." ,v. 30. It continued to 
be the duty of the Levites to superintend that part of public 
worship in the temple ; " to praise and give thanks, according 
to the commandment of Dayid, the man of Gody'- Neh. 12.24. 
The, order, established by David by the direction of Gqd f 
assigning that particular work to the Levites, was in. accord- 
ance with the original consecration of that tribe to the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The .appointments made by him in 
this matter, merely .carried out the design and law of the sep- 
aration of the Levites from the other tribes. When that law 
expired, the duties and privileges of the Levites, founded on 
that law, ceased with it. Their agency, and superintendence 
in conducting the worship of God, in which the psalms were" 
used by being sung to his. praise, ceased ; but it does hot 
follow from this, that the psalms were no longer to be, used 
for the same end. 

The. regulations and mode according to which that 'part of 
public worship was conducted, and particularly the enjoy- 
ment of rich and varied instrumental music, in connexion 
with vocal praise, was suited to that economy of outward and 
impressive display, and was in unison with the splendid ritual 
instituted at Sinai, and judged by the Lord to be the best for 
that state of the church. When the Mosaic law ended, all 
that was rooted in it, or that : branched from it. came to an 
end. Instrumental music is, therefore, no longer warranted, 
congruous, or useful, nor, such as David introduced, practica-^ 
ble. But it does not follow that, because the psalms were 
anciently used in the temple service, in a mode no longer 
commanded, that, therefore, the psalms are not to boused at 
all in any way, as songs of praise to the Lord. Many moral 
duties, of perpetual obligation, were, under the law, perform- 
ed in a ceremonial way. The whole worship' of God was, 
maintained in a ceremonial way. But because that way,, 
once lawful, is now unlawful '; does it follow, that_those du- 
ties are not now obligatory, or that God is not to be worship- 
ed ? So the psalms were anciently sung in the ceremonial 
way; but does it follow, because that way of singing them 
is abolished, that, therefore, the psalms cannot, and should; 
not, b,e sung to the praise of God in any way i By no means. 
Such a conclusion cannot with justice be drawn. The dis- 
continuance of instrumental music does not invalidate, 
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claims of the inspired psalms: to perpetual use m/ the church. 
These. remarlcs' may suffice to answer an objection-taken ; fiJbm 
the old musical instruments, and may convince those who 
bring it -forward, that there: is neither sense nor religion in< 
their harping, on the harps of David, against the Psalms which 
he'spake by the Holy Ghost./ Many, the most noisy who. 
make this objection, are chargeable with insincerity in argu- 
ment, or with inconsistency in practice, while they approve 
the use of instrumental music, in worship, and advocate it on 
the ground of ancient example, and at the same time' reject; 
the scripture Psalms. They cannot defend themselves against 
the charge of ..open inconsistency , without convicting; them- 
selves of insincerity ; for, in practice, they allow that there 
is no abiding connexion between instruments of music and 
the inspired psalms ; and there is, in reality, none. So that 
their great error consists in their bringing into the church 
what they should have left out ; and in their leaving out, 
what they should bring in and keep in. 

That the singing of the psalms in religious praise, .was 
not restricted to the temple, or to selected singers ; that those 
songs of the Lord were the common property of his people, 
and were in general use among them in their own land, "ap- 
pears from, the' plaintive and pathetic words of the 137th 
Psalm. The captive Israelites, in the religious meetings they 
held in retired places by the rivers of Babylon, met under 
.circumstances too humiliating and sorrowful for the sounds 
of rejoicing,, with which their lips and their hearts had been 
familiar in their sacred assemblies, in their own distant and 
now desolate land. They hung their harps on the willows. 
Their reason for so doing, was not any prohibition, making 
.the. use .of the sacred songs by them unlawful, but the low 
state of Zion, and their own multiplied afflictions rendering 
it unseemly and untimely. Their hearts were too sad, to 
sing in a strange land' as they were wont to sing in their own 
holy land, and too much sanctified- by the afflictions they suf- 
fered,, to profane the songs of the Lord for the gratification 
of their profane and scornful masters. 

That the canonical book of Psalms was in approved use in 
the church, for many ages, is a fact which should be allowed 
to have its full weight in the minds of all. We have no evi- 
dence that other than inspired compositions were ever usefl 
in the chinch, or that, other than those contained HI the book 
of Psalms^ere statedly used, during a long period preceding, 
and reachitjg down to the close of (divine revelation. The 
2* 
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church, under the Old Testament, was under .the same pbK- 
gations to worship God, By singling to> his praisej that the 
church now is ; and when any one undertakes to. 'prove that 
devotional singing is a stated and indispensable part of divine 
worship, he will adduce those commands which enjoined this 
duty on them who then lived.. Not only was this duty ob- J 
ligatory, but they also possessed a collection of sacred poems r 
received from the hand of God, for their use and aid in at- 
tending to that part of worship, and they certainly did use it 
for that purpose. Their doing so was not will- worship. 
They must have had a sufficient warrant from divine appoint- 
ment for what they did, for they were accepted in it. Even 
if we could find no express and positive command, directing- 
and restricting the worshippers of God, at that time, to the 
scripture psalms, we, may, from his approbation of the prac- 
tice, conclude that the singing of those psalms was required 1 
by divine institution., in the same way that we pi*ove the trans- 
fer of the Sabbath i to the first day of the week from apos- 
tolic example and precedent ; and also the divine institution 
of sacrifices from the approved practice of the early wor- 
shipers of God. 

There was, therefore,, as to what should be- sung in devotion? 
an ordinance founded on divine authority, and bidding on the 
whole visible church. What was in this respect is now* 
Where that holy ordinance stood in by-gone ages, it yet 
stands. It is still in force. Its , beauty has not faded. away. 
Its rich fulness, it still retains. Necessity for it continues. 
What it once required, it requires now. The firm foundation 
of it in the authority of God, remains and reaches wherever 
the church exists, or the Bible speaks,- and the obligation it 
imposes is of equal perpetuity, and of . equal extent. This 
ordinance had no principle of decay in it, that it should die- 
of itself nothing in it, that it should expire by its own limi- 
tation no dependance on other ordinances, of a temporary 
nature, that it should cease, when they ceased. It reached 
its perfection long after the 'Jewish ritual was set up, and it 
retains its perfection and office, unaffected by the passing- 
away of that ritual. The passing away of the shadows, 
clears the face of the psalms and reveals the brightness of 
their meaning. The fulfilment of the prophecies respecting 
Christ, with which that book abounds, adds a new, enchir- 
ing -and, shall we not say, endearing: lustre to its value j as 
a seal to confirm its- truth, and a key to unlock its treasures. 
VI. There, was an express. command repeatedly given to 
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worship'Godby singing the inspired compositions contained 
in the Book of Psalms. We hope our readers will patiently 
follow usy that they may see the ground on which this affir- 
mation, is made. -''', ; ', 

Let -us turn to the book itself, in which we will meet, not 
only with general directions to make praise a part of worship, 
but also with directions that are special' 'and restrictive with 
respect to what should be used in' offering praise -.to God. 
"Sing aloud unto God take a psalm," Ps. 81.2., not makeit, 
but take it up in your lips, in offering to God, the sacrifice of 
praise, " Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving 
and make a joyful noise unto him with psalms," Ps. 95.2. -It 
is necessary here to inquire, What is. a psalm ? We shall 'not 
give the, varipus and sometimes vague opinions of learned 
men, on. this point ; nor do we speak of Misnior, Psalm, 
occuring in the titles of some of the psalms and no where 
else* .But what is the meaning of Zimra, found in the body 
of the psalms and in other parts of scripture, and in the above 
passages correctly translated "psalm?" As r the result of _. a 
careful examination, we will venture to state, that this word 
denotes a choice poetic composure, given by inspiration of 
God to be sung with the voice in celebrating his praise. It 
denotes no other kind of poetry than that, which God made,; 
which he adapted to his praise and made perfect. This word 
is not exactly synonymous with shir song, nor are the two 
words used interphangably ; although the distinction between 
them is not ^vell preserved in our translation. Shir has a 
great latitude of signification. It is applied to common songs, 
"And I will cause the noise of thy songs to cease," Ezek. 
26.13. " So is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart," Prov. 
25.20 ; it is applied to foolish songs, "than for a man to hear 
the .songs of fools," Eccl. 7.5; and it is applied to lascivious 
songs sung with attractive^ music, " Take a harp, go about the 
city, th.ou harlot, make sweet , melody, sing many songs." 
Isa. 23.16. , In such cases, standing in such connection and 
bearing such meaning, Zimra is never foimd. It is applied 
only to sacred poetry, to the songs of the Lord. If we may, 
as we should, judge from the -maimer in which this word is 
used by the inspired writers, it is evident that they attached; 
a peculiar and sacred meaning to it, and always carefully re- 
served it for and assigned it to a very holy place in. their wri- 
tings. Thus jit is u'sed- in reference to the Lord by Moses, 
"The Lord is my strength and psalm.;" Ex. 15.2; the au- 
thor of my strengthjtod ^psalrn. So also by David, Ps. 118. 
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14, 'and Isa. ch. 12.2,, in uttering a prpphcjj which has re- 
spect to New Testament times, and in which 1 converts from 
among- the Jews are .called upon to celebrate the praises of 
the Lord. " The Lord Jehovah is my strength and psalm" 
as it should be rendered instead of " song." Thisvword is 
thus used, because it is the distinctive and appropriate name 
of those divine poems which God ordained for his praise. It 
does not accordingly occur in passages like the following, 
" And now am I their song," Job 30.9 : "I was the song of 
the' drunkards," Ps. 69.12: "I was their song all the day," 
Lam. 3.14 : "Thou art unto them as a very lovely song of 
one that hath a pleasant voice and can play well on an instru- 
ment," Ezek. 33.32. In the latter passage, the song, and the 
music both vocal and instrumental, are spoken of in high terms 
of commendation ; we would therefore naturally expect to find 
in it the, word we are examining, if it ,were only a strpnger 
term than shir, or merely expressive of the melody of hiusic. 
The truth is, what was called a psalm was so called, not from 
any connection it might have, when used, with instrumental 
music ; but from properties essentially and inherently belong- 
ing to it, irrespective of music. The peculiar meaning of the 
word was given to it in very early times, when' the science 
. of music was among the Hebrews comparatively in an im- 
perfect state. In the phraseology descriptive of the improve- 
ments, which David afterward made in this science, and which 
he introduced into the worship of God, this word, is not found. 
The service which he appointed was the " service of sorig," 
1 Chron. 6.31 ; and the instruments he invented are every 
where called "instruments of song," or as it is in the trans- 
lation, of " music." Where Hezekiah speaks;6f singing sacred 
odes in public worship in connexion with instrumental mu- 
sic, this word does not occur; Isa. 38,20. We conclude j 
therefore, that what was called a psalm had the cause of its 
name inalienably in itself, given to it 'by its divine "Author ; 
and that the propriety of its being so named was independent 
wof any thing of a temporary nature in the mode in' which 
psalms were used under the Old Testament. 

This name, ziinra, psalm is applied to no other composure 
than that, which received its fitness for praise, its poetic struc- 
ture, its contents, and hence its excellency and authority im- 
mediately from divine inspiration. In addition to the pas- 
sages already brought to prove this, consult the following : 
" None saith, Where is God my maker who give th psalms in 
the night ?" Job .35.10, In the early day||in, which Job lived, - 
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this name ^Vas appropriated to the ; sacred poetry, which God 
gave for devotion, :as he gave visions imparting instruction^, 
in' the night season. " Thy statutes are* my psalms.," -of, lit 
erally, Psalms are, to 'me thy statutes in the house of my pil- 
grimage; Ps. 119.54: It \voitld be . loolnng away from tHe 
text and context, to suppose' that David is here speaking of 
his making psalms, as if ; he meant that he had made the sta- 
tutes of the Lord his subject in the composition of his psalms. 
He had not been left to his bvyn option in this matter. His 
psalms 'form rail important part of what, the Apostle says, 
"came not in, old time by the will of man, but, holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." Hav- 
ing this high origin, the devout David might, well affirm of 
them, they are to me thy statutes., God speaks in his stat- 
utes, ;.,so he does in ; the Psalms. ' His holy and awful au- 
thority" is' in his statutes ; so it .is in the Psalms. They are 
ordained of God ; they are a part of the rale of life ; they are 
binding, on the conscience. This is. a property which belongs 
to psalms, and which they possess in virtue of being inspired. 
It can never belong to a human poem, and consequently no 
such poem can be a psalm, or can with propriety, according 
to the true and scriptural import, of the .word, be so called. .' 
When all the fruits of plenary inspiration in the case of 
David, are spoken. of, or when. his poems are with high com- 
mendation ascribed to the immediate agency of the Holy 
Ghost, they are all denominated Psalms. " The anointed of 
the God of Jacob, and' the sweet psalmist," or<(as it is in the 
original) and "pleasant inpsalms for Israel," hath said, ".The 
Spirit of the L||d.spake by\nie, and his word was in my 
tongue." 2 SamjpiS.l. The Spirit spake by him in psalms^ 
and dictated, not| only the sentiments contained in them, but 
the very language, in which those sentiments were express- 
ed. J l His word was, in my tongue." The words, which the 
psalmistfindited, were not his own, but were the words of 
Christ, the Lord speaking in him by the Spirit. The psalms 
were therefore entirely inspired. This was essential to their 
being psalms. This imparted to them the holy beauty,' the 
delightful excellence, the spiritual, savory sweetness which- js r 
attributed to them. Whatever lacks inspiration, whateverTs 
not the word of Christ, is no, psalm : although it does not fol- 
low that whatever is truly and properly the word of Christ is 
a psalm. All prophecy is holy scripture, .but all scripture is 
not prophecy. It may be asked, How are we to know, what 
parts of the divine 'word we ate to account psalms ? We need 
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be at no loss in this respect, for they were kept by themselves. 
There was a collection of them into one book, once made by 
divine direction, and He, who has understanding in all things 
'and dominion overall things, in the hearing of all his church 
to the latest ages, named that boo'k "the Book of Psalms" 
We should therewith be content. ' 

In so many places is this word used, having uniformly one 
specific meaning, which shines clearly in it and around it 
when it is found. What is thus settled cannot be unsettled 
or obscured, even if one or two passages should be found, in 
which the word may seem to bear a'somewhat different sense, 
as it may seem to have in the following the only one. we 
know of. " Take away from me the noise of thy songs ; for 
I will not hear the, melody of thy viols." Amos 5.23. ; The 
word is here rendered " melody ;" but to the best -of our 
knowledge it never signifies the mere melody of music- ; nor 
the music of viols, which is spoken of in other terms/ Isa.. 
14.11. Besides, a' reason is brought, in the latter clause; for 
what was required in the first clause of the verse. " Take 
away from me for I will not hear." They were forbidden to 
present, what, on account of their wickedness, he would not 
accept. What they were' to take away from him, was the 
very thing which he would not hear. ' There must then be in 
the latter clause something answerable to the noise of songs 
in the first. What was it? Not the mere melody .-of /musical 
sounds from instruments. There must, in connexion, with 
those sounds, have been the utterance of words; ; in ^singing ; 
nor, is this left to be understood as a tMng^Sipiiedj''feiit is 
expressed, and expressed in a wo'rd which|j|pought to their 
view that part of worship in its most sacred>f|pect, reminding 
them of the sacred nature and import of t||eir songs. The 
word here evidently means psalms, or at llast the service or 
exercise of singing psalms in connection with iia^rumen-r 
tal music, " Even the psalmody 'of thy viols lAviffifoihear^" 
When this word follows another denoting song, or thanksgiv- 
ing, it follows it in the same explanatory relation in which the: 
correspondent verb of the one, follows the correspondent verb 
of. the other, limiting, and as it were consecrating its mean- 
ing to God and to his praise. It is thus used in Isa. 51.3 ; 
where, instead^ denoting melodious music, it lias its usual 
meaning, as the same phrase is translated in Ps. 98.5, "the 
voice of a psalm*" 

Whoever examines the foregoing passages will perceive, 
that the word, translated psalm, denotes/' in. the use made of 



it by the sacred Penman; an 1 inspired composure adapted to 
praise. Hence corhpbsures of this kind, comprised in one. 
book of scripture were called with the strictest propriety the 
Psalms. They all came under the general appellation, of songs, 
as they were to be sung. But that name had nothing in itself 
to discriminate them from other songs, and something appro- 
priate was needed and added to render it distinctive. They 
were called accordingly, " Songs of the Lord," 1 Chron. 25. 
7, " Songs of Zion," Ps. 127. 4, " Songs of praise," Neh. 12. ' 
46, " Songs of the Temple," Amos. 8.3. The^r had, however, 
a name of their own, psalms, a name proper and appropriated 
expressly and exclusively to them. 

There is proof, in the scripture, of its being the will of God 
that psalms only should be sung in his worship. To the gen- 
eral command, " Sing aloud unto God," this special direction 
is added, as to what should be sung, " Take a psalm." So 
when we, are required to " come , before his presence with 
thanksgiving," the way in which that is to be done is present- 
ed, " and make a joyful noise unto him with psalms." 

Again, sing unto the Lord with the harp; with the harp 
and the voice of a psalm. Psalm 98.5. The word translated 
11 sing," and in the verse before, "sing praise," means to 
sing psalms ; or, as ft is here explained, to exercise "the 
voice" in singing the words " of 'a. psalm." It is thus trans- 
lated, '.' Sing unto him, sing psalms." Ps. 105.2. 1 Chron. 16.9. 
The two verbs in this verse, Shor, in the former clause, from 
which comes Shir, song; and Zamar, in the latter clause, from 
which comes Zimra, psalm, are not synonymous, that is. they 
have not such a sameness of meaning that, when one is used 
by th^e sacred 'writers, the other might be used with the same 
.ety. The latter has a definite and sacred meaning, 
..does not belong to the former. This is evinced in the 
;r in which the two words are used. For, 
Shtor is applied to common singing, but Zamar never, is. 
The former is applied to the singing of human compo- 
sitions, the. latter always and only to what is inspired. 

3. The former is applied to the praising of men, the latter 
only to the celebrating of the praises of God. , 

4. The former, and other general terms of like import, oc- 
cur in such passages as the following : " Sing, O Heavens, 
break forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every 
tree therein-." Isa. 44.23. '. " Then shall the trees of the wood 
'sing out." 1 Chrpn. 16.33. " The vallies also sing." Psalm. 
65.13. " Praise ye him sun and mooii, O praise him, all ye 
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stars of light." Ps. 148.3. The latter is never sb; used. It 
is always addressed to, or affirmed of men, as the agents of 
the action it expressed ; and of an action, appropriate only to 
men. 

This word has then a meaning peculiar to itself, and occu- 
pies a place in the language which no other word could fill 1 
up. When subjoined to Shor, it is not for repeating the same 
idea, but for the purpose of- denning the sense in which the 
former word should be taken. Slior, to sing, standing by 
itself, would suggest the idea of singing songs, but without 
the aid of sonie explanatory expression would not determine 
any thing about the nature or object of the songs ; but Za- 
mar, to sing psalms, would present the one idea of singing in- 
spired compositions to the praise of God : and, having this 
specific import, it is subjoined in many cases to the former 
and to other general terms indicative of praise, to restrict and 
illustrate their meaning and t6 show how they are to be un- 
derstood when. used in reference to divine praise. What God 
hath thus joined together, let no man part asunder, in scrip- 
ture interpretation, or in practice. Persons may argue, that 
they admit that there was a command to sing psalms, but they 
will say, " we are not to be confined by that command, when 
there are other general commands, expressed in terms which 
allow us greater latitude." - To this we answer, that all com- 
mands, having respect to the same duty, should be taken to- 
gether, as the connected sections of .one law*;, and when, one 
part of a law requires us to sing psalms, it is going too far to 
plead that another, part allows not to do it. Besides all gen- 
eral commands, on this subject, are rendered particular and 
limited, in their having annexed to them a command osp&? 
cific and definite import. This is done so frequently, that it ' 
may be laid down as an established rule, that no interpreta- 
tion of those general terms should be framed j no inference 
from them drawn, without regard had to the limitation put 
upon them, and the clear illustration thus shed upon them by 
the sacred writers, whose common ^practice it is to use Zamar 
in a connexion in which it answers this purpose. In addition 
to the instances of this already given, we will adduce otners, 
in which we will still give the word the translation which its 
distinctive meaning requires : 

Sing unto God, sing psalms to his name. Ps. 68.4. 

Sing unto God ye kingdoms of the earth ; O sing psalms 
unto the Lord. Verse 32. 

I will sing, yeaj I will sing psalms unto the Lord. Ps. 27.6. 



Bo will.'vs r e.:.sing > .and-:;sing psalms of, thy power. Ps. v 21.13. 
My heart -is fixed; I will sing, and I will, sing psalms. Ps. 

' '""' ' " ' 
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l/will sing a ne\y song unto thee O God ; rupon a psaltery 
and'an instrufrient of ten strings will I sing psalms unto thee. 

>s; 144.9. V; < /r : -".:-V ; '. '':'...' ';.\."'-\ '. . ; '"- ;: ""'-.. ' 

I, even I, will sing *mto the Lord} I will sing a psalm to 
Ihe Lord <*pd of , Israel. Judges 5.3. . This last passage 
proves, thai this mode of expression was , in vogue ,in very 
tearly times yjarid did inot, of course, take its 'rise or its pro- 
priety from anything in the mode in which this part of wor- 
ship was conducted, agreeably to the regulations first made 
by David. 

In the above passages, in the first clause of eachj Shor is 
used. Standing by itself, this word has a comprehensive im- 
port, and is 'common and applicable to air kinds of singing; 
but when it, is employed to signify devotional singing, it is 
separated, from, a common to a holy, use, and its meaning is 
Restricted to the singing of psalms, by the annexed explana- 
tory word, ;Zamar, which is also subjoined, in:the same rela- 
tion and. for the same purpose, to other general terms express- 
ive of praise, as in the following passages : 

"I will praise, thee with my whole heart ; before the gods 
will I sing psalms unto thee." Ps. 138.1. 

"Therefore will I give thanks Unt6 thee, O Lord, among 

the heathen, and will sing psalms unto thy name." Ps. 18.49. 

-;'" I will praise the Lord according to his righteousness, and 

will sing psalms to the name of the Lord most high. 53 Psalnx 

7.17.' , '. ':,-.: ' '/-: - ' . . '-':'''.'' 

." I will .praise thee, O Lord, among the, people. I will 
sing psalms to thee among the nations." Ps. 57.9. 

"Praise the Lord, O my soul. While I live I will praise 
the'Lord ; twill .sing psalms to my Ood while I have being." 
Psalm 146.2. 

" It is. good to give thanks unto the Lord,, and to sing 
psalms to thy ^ name, O Most ^JHigh." Ps. 92.1. 

"Praise .ye the Lord; for it is good to sing. psalms; .for it 
is pleasant, and praise is comely." . Ps. "147.1. 

Other passages of similar. coiistruction with the foregoing, 
injight be eited. But .these are enough, to make it .manifest 
that the word, in this connectipn, deterrnines what would 
otherwise, be matter only of inference,! .arid ; expresses xvhat 
would, otherwise be^oply ; irnplied. For instance, in -that ex- 

pression, .;" I wiil,singj?.'!;there is nothing 0xpr0sged:as tP;What 

' " < 3 ' -, ; : -- 1 -'" , ' ' - : ' . ,_ 
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or to whom he would sing ; but both these -things ,are made? 
plain, when it is added, "I will sing 1 psalms." Again, when 
it is said, "While I live, I will praise the Lord," it may be 
argued on other sure grounds, that hymns or .praises, written 
by holy men for that purpose, are intended ; but when it is 
added, "I will sing psalms to my God' while I have being,' 7 
there is no longer any occasion for argument, or room for 
doubt. , >.' 

Let us pause and consider these things. We have seen y 
that all inspired composures, fitted to praise, are denominated 
psalms, a name appropriated to them, exclusive of all else. 
We have seen; that there is a command to sing them a com- 
mand expressed in definite terms, which is never applied to 
the singing of any thing else. We have seen, moreover, that 
it is a common usage with the sacred writers, when treating 
of the ordinance of praise, in terms which have, in their or- 
dinary acceptation, or separately by themselves, a general sig- 
nification, to connect with such terms another, explanatory of 
the sense in which they are to be taken, and signifying to 
sing psalms. 

From all this, it is evident that there is an express com- 
mand to sing inspired compositions exclusively. They all 
come under the general designation of songs ; but as the songs 
of the Lord were superior to all other songs, so they had a 
distinctive name, expressive of that superiority, and applied 
to no other songs. A Hebrew,, in the exercise of his natural 
talents, might compose a moral or religious poem, and call it, 
with propriety, a song, as those composed by Solomon' ar ; e 
called ; but though it should contain nothing but truth arid 
piety, it would not be a psalm. What a prophet or seer com- 
posed for praise, by impulse or direction of the Holy Spirit,, 
would be a song, a spiritual song ; but it would also be 'a 
psalm, and the singing of it would be in conformity to the 
command " to sing psalms." , , 

Those^who lived under the Old Testament and during the 
personal ministry of Christ, could be at no loss in determin- 
ing what they were required to sing to the praise of Gpd/ 
What they had the means of knowing, we may know, hav- 
ing the same means of information, in what was written 
aforetime for our instruction : and what was binding on them 
is also binding oil us, unless it can be shown that what the 
Lord ordained for the church in days of old, touching this 
matter, is no longer in force on us. <This, however, is not to 
bV taken for granted : nor does it follow that this ordinance 
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eeased, us to; its authority of fitness, with the cessation of the 
Mosaic economy, because It had its rise and institution under 
that economy, or because the. commands and testimonies in. 
.favor of this ordinance are contained in the Old Testament. 
When the advocates of human hymns are directed to tlie 
.strong' and accumulated evidence that proves psalm-singing 
to have been a divine ordinance under the Old Testament, 
and are called upon to adduce any evidence, which they may 
affirm exists, that that ordinance has been altered or abroga- 
ted, or to show cause, if any there be, why it should not now 
be obeyed, they find on trialthat they cannot do .this. 
They are, consequently, constrained to make a partial coil- 
cession, amounting in words to something, but amounting to 
very little, in view- of the grounds on which they place, their 
concession, and the practice they connect with it. The con- 
cession is this, that the church, under the New Testament, 
has aright to retain the psalms of scripture, and authority to 
use them in religious worship. ; Well, then, this authority^ 
is it from heaven? or, Of men? Answer this. Some, that 
may think themselves to, be great reasoners, may reason with 
themselves, -saying, If we shall say, " From heaven,", it .may 
be asked, Why, ; then, do ye not sing them, whenever and 
wherever ye sing praise.? Why do ye sing what has not the 
same authority of God upon it? ' Others, placed in circum^ 
stances of perplexity, affecting, if not their private senti- 
ments, their public utterance, may reason from a principle 
and to: a result the same with that of the chief priests respect- 
ing the baptism of John, "But if we shall say,. Of men; 
They feared the people, for all men counted John, that he 
was a prophet indeed." It is a poor way for men to dispose 
of a question of great practical importance in the worship of 
God, by saying, "'We cannot tell." Has the church a right 
to sing the scripture psalms ? The right must be either from 
heaven or of men. If we have the authority of the Most 
High God to sing them, can w:e be authorized in this way 
to do, what we at thesame time may\neglect todo and be blame- 
less? Can we, hrsinging the psalms, say, in truth, that we 
have the warrant of heavenly authority for it ; and yet not 
slight that .authority nor defile our conscience, by omitting 
to sing them, or by singing something else whenever it suits 
our convenience or taste? ; Is the authority of God of such a 
weak, neutral arid variable nature, that it can be made to sanc- 
tion anyjhing ? The ; word. of Christ is not, yea and nay. 
A warrant by divine appointment to do any thing, is connect- , 
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ed with a moral obligation to do if, -leaving us iio liberty of 
conscience to do otherwise- If any one^ay r ." we may sing 1 
the psalms of scripture, as we are allowed now to sing any* 
thing we please, provided we sing: nothing untrue 1 or iromor- 
al ;" in that case, so far as the singing of the psalms is con- 
cerned, the authority of God would, -in reality have nothing 
to do in the matter : whether they shall, 1 or shall riot be sting r . 
is then a question not decided already by the will of God, but 
to be decided by man's will ," and the singing ; of them , at any 
time, is " Of man." But how is it ascertained that this inb- 
portant matter is left to the determination of nien ?\, Is there 
a grant of this discretionary power made in ,tbe Bible?' "if 
not, then it is usurped, with jeopardy to the interests of -God's 
glory. Is it not exceedingly important that nothing false in 
principle, or immoral in its tendency, be introduced into the 
praises of his church? What can effectually "guard against 
this ? Is it any thing in man, or to be done by man of his 
own accord ? 'Or is it what the Lord hath done and ordained., 
in providing, by inspiration, Psalms in his word for his whole 
church in all ages? Some persons honestly think that the 
old psalms were very good in .their day,, as: good as could be 
expected, and that, as.it is proper to ..show them respect, being 
in the Bible, we must do the best we can with them ; and then 
to make up for their deficiencies, add to them something bet- 
ter. Ask them, when they are priding themselves on their 
"admirable collection of psalms- and hymns,"' Is all this of 
heaven or men? and they will candidly say, that they do- 
not know that it makes much difference, whether it is from 
heaven or of men ; they are not particular about that,; great 
men have had this opinion, who would, of course, know if 
there was any thing wrong in it. That sinful security, Which 
has been so often the forerunner of great defections in the 
church, generally begins with an undue reliance on mere 
men. Those who, without further inquiry or knowledge, 
rest their opinions, or quiet their consciences-' on what men 
have said or done, are giving a dangerous weight to the au- 
thority of human traditions ; and if tradition.be exalted to a 
place in the rule of faith and practice, in exclusion of, 'or into 
equality with the word of God, it will make little difference 
as to the sin of it in his sight, and the hurt of it to the sin- 
ning, whether the elders be dead, or living, popish or protest- 
ant. The words of Christ suit all such cases: " Thus have 
ye made the commandment of God of none effect by your 
" tradition^' 
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Soine may come forth boldly, and say, we ought not now 
to be restricted to the Book of Psalms. Why not ? The 
Jews only were restricted to, that book. How so ? Can the 
obligation, 'springing from the will of God, to sing those 
psalms remain^ arid yet its strictness, which excluded all else 
from his praisej be taken away by the hand of any one whose 
pleasure it may be to judge it too strict ? ; Do you strike still 
deeper, arid 'affirm that the obligation itself was cancelled, 
when the ceremonial law ceased ? -That is what no man has 
yet been able to prove. , The great duty of praising God was 
not ceremonial it is essentially moral. Neither is the ne- 
cessary provision which God made for the orderly and accept- 
able performance of the duty ceremonial, local, or national. 
It was a permanent provision for a perpetual duty, both or- 
dained to go together, fitly and inseparably united, unto all 
places and ages of the world. But if singing the psalms were 
a usage purely Jewish, and so entirely abolished, that we 
would be no more bound by it than we are by the law of sa- 
crifices, then, on that supposition, What right would we have 
to sing them at all, or to sing imitations of them, any more 
than we have to observe holy days and feasts, in imitation of 
ceremonial days and feasts ? 

We have thus endeavored to set forth, in the truth and 
power of abundant proof from the Bible, that there was for 
many ages in the church, an ordinance .which directed and 
restricted the worshippers of the true God to sing to his praise 
the psalms contained in the Book of Psalms. Was that holy 
institution ever abrogated or altered? Were the commands 
which guarded -and honored it ever revoked ? We shall pro- 
ceed to prove that they were not, and that, consequently, this 
ordinance stands in-its full force and primitive strictness, un- 
altered by any thing that took place at or after the coming of 
Christ into the world. 

I. Its continuance is recognized in commands given in the 
New Testament. 

"Is any merry? Let him sing psalms." James 5.13. 
There is but one word in the command, YaXXsrw, answering 
to Zanlar, and adequately translated, sing psalms, This, it 
is to be observed, was addressed to the dispersed tribes of Is- 
rael j enjoining on them a duty with which they had always 
been familiar, and which remained incumbent on them under 
the new dispensation. In their sacred scriptures they had 
the Psalms, in which also the same duty was inculcated, and 
this duty could not be inculcated in the language iri which 
3* : - 
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the apostle wrote, in terms more appropriate than what he 
employed. Summary and general as the command may- 
seem, it would at once bring to the mind of an Hebrew what 
was intended, and would not suggest any thing else. Wher- 
ever they dwelt in their dispersion, in their' having the sacred 
books of the Old Testament, they had the means of attend- 
ing to this duty. . . 

We shall examine more largely another command, which 
is often appealed to by persons who show .that they know 
very little of its true meaning: "Let the word of Christ , 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, sing- 
ing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord." Col. 3.1&. 
Among those who put contrary constructions on this passage, 
in its reference to psalmody, there is an agreement in . two 
things. . _ ! 

\. That, by the word of Christ, the Holy Scripture is 
meant. 

2. That " the word of Christ" is, irt some sense, compre- 
hensive of "psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs." 

The main point of difference, regards the sense in which 
tne word of Christ is comprehensive of psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs ; and this is the main point to be determined. 
One of two things must be true, either the word qf Christ 
contains the very psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs intend- 
ed, or it contains only the subject of th,em. The former view 
would seem the most easy and natural, inasmuch as there 
were well known parts of the Sacred Scriptures which had 
the name and nature of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, 
and which, by divine appointment, had long been in use in 
singing the praises of God. Still there are those who, in op- 
position to this, will insist that nothing else is intended, than 
that the word of Christ contains the subject of psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs, although they can produce none that were 
made, nor prove that any such were known of, in the apos- 
tles' days. This view represents that this passage requires no' 
more,, and determines no more than that the subjects treated 
of in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, be' drawn from the 
Sacred Scriptures; and that, consequently, there is full war- 
rant here furnished for composing them, and being composed, 
for singing them., Any one may perceive that this view is 
brought to the text, not taken from it ; for it does not touch 
the text until it reaches itj step by step, in a conclusion, from, 
premises which it, in the first place, assumes. The text 
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speaks, not of 'Waking psalms and hymns, or of their subject, 
but of '-': singing" them. If :this cprnriiarid had be!en enjoin- 
ed Ori the Israelites of old, would' it ever have entered into 
their head's, that this command conferred authority, or crea- 
ted any necessity, for them all or for any of them, to make 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, when they were only 
commanded to sing /and the word of > God amply furnished 
them, with what they were directed to sing ? Liet us see how 
this interpretation will stand, being tested by the passage it 
'pretends to explain. Are all persons who are under the great 
duty of letting the word V 6f Christ dwell in them, also required 
to teach and admonish, one another in religious -poetry- each 
one to present instructions and admonitions, when occasion 
required, in the form of psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs ? 
Few would have capacity to teach in this way. As a gene- 
ral thing, it would be impracticable. Well, then, the few 
must compose the psalrns, hymns and songs for the many. 
Be it so. The above interpretation can have no other way 
to work in practice. But we seriously ask, can it work- in 
this way without interfering with., the claims and place of 
Christ's word itself? Would it not be exalting the writings 
of men- to undue authority, to draw- 6 ur instructions and ad- 
monitions from human hymn books? Would not this be 
using them in a way calculated/to cast the holy word into the 
shade and back-ground ? 'Instead of using uninspired com- 
positions, as a means of teaching and admonishing, would It 
not be every way better to use the word itself for this end, 
and to bring its light and authority to bear directly on the 
understandings and consciences of those we would teach, re- 
buke,, or warn? . . 

.The above interpretation, which makes the psalms, hymns 
and songs to be poetry, composed by uninspired men, is lia- 
ble to two special and weighty objections, grounded on 'the 
meaning it attaches to "psalms." These objections are : 

1. That the word psalm, in scripture phraseology, is never 
applied to uninspired poetry ; and, 

'" 2. , That, if the psalms here intended are composed -by un- 
inspired men, then the genuine Psalms of Scripture are not 
specified in this passage, and are not particularly mentioned 
any more than the book of Genesis, Now can an interpre- 
tation^ which charges such an omission on this text, be sound ? 
What ! not mention the inspired psalms at. all? No : and be- 
sides; thoise 'who.; if this interpretation were true^ would have 
the privilege of makirig psalms; are not required to found 
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them on or form them after the inspired psalms, any! more 
than in making hymns and spiritual songs to confiiie them- 
selves to inspired hymns and songs: But, in nialdng the for- 
mer, as the latter, they iiave the' whole word'of Christ before 
them, and may make a psalm from the Book of Psalms, or the 
Book of Job; or any other part just as they may choose ; only 
one limit is set round about them-^-qnly one restriction is put 
on them the subject must have a scriptural origin. Do not 
think, reader, that we are spending too much time in point- 
ing out the flaws, of which thi^ interpretation is full in every 
part of it. You know what a vast and imposing! fabric has 
been reared in the church by man, having its whole founda- 
tion in the meaning put on this and a parallel passage. If 
the foundation be weak, we should know it ; if it be very 
weak, "wood, hay and stubble," we should not build there- 
on, nor value as sacred what others have built on it. Let us 
then take another look at it. > You will agree with me, that 
one of two things must be true ; either the psalms in this pas- 
sage are the very psalms contained in scripture, or psalms 
composed by uninspired men. The latter they cannot be, for 
reasons already given. Then the scripture psalms alone are 
meant. The main point is now settled so that it cannot be 
shaken. The obscuring clouds of a false interpretation are 
cleared away, and we can see where we are, and where we 
should be willing always to remain, teaching and admonish- 
ing one another in psalms of holy scripture, singing unto the; 
Lord. The Lord would have us, in psalms, as in all other 
things, to give the preference to what is his own, and we do 
not believe his faithful Apostle would throw any obstacle in 
the way of our doing so. Do you think Paul would recom- 
mend you to give up the holy poetry that came from heaven, 
for that which comes from man? Others may do so. Even 
a Christian poet may come with his fine pious poems, and 
urge you to sing them before the throne, of God. But try 
him and his poems by the word of God, in the following man- 
ner: ' 

Reader. What book is this which you recommend me to 
use in praising God? 
.Poet. It is my book of Psalms and Hymns. 

J2. Why do you call any of them psalms? 

P. Because I composed them in imitation of the psalms in 
the Bible. 

R. But you ought to be sure that you have a good right 
to call, what you have written, psalms. 
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P. I am quite sure of that, for we are required, to teach and 
admonish one another in psalms, -hymns, and spiritual songs j 
which'.proves that we may compose psalms, as clearly, as it 
proves' that we -may compose hymns. 

R, But I see that you have not made your p'salms on .any 
other part of the Word of Christ than the Book of Psalms. 
Now I have always thought, since I knew any thing .of what - 
inspiration meant, that the inspired psalms are as good and 
complete psalms as they can: be made^ being made by Him 
than whom none can make a better. Why, then, do you 
not let them ;al.one, and make psalms, if you are authorized to 
do so, on some other parts of the Bible which are not psalms 
already? Why do you cdnfine yourself to the Book of Psalms ? 
- P. Well ! the reason 6f that is, that psalms are particular- 
ly mentioned by the Apostle. .,.-' 
JR. So they are. But what psalms ? ...',' 
P. 'Why, the psalms contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
R. So I think ; and therefore you cannot, by the help of 
Paul, crowd yours into their place, or with his sanction name 
them psalms. Moreover, this word cannot have ' in this pas- 
sage, and in one\and the same place in it, two entirely differ- 
ent senses, and have either, of them, whenever fancy or theo- 
ry may choose to leap from one to the other. 

What has been said is sufficiently decisive of the sense: in 
which the word of Christ is inclusive of . " psalms, hymns, 
and spiritual songs ;" arid is also equally decisive of the sense 
in which we are to understand ."psalms," in the use we are 
here directed to make of them in teaching one another, and 
in praising God. This being determined, it necessarily de- 
termines the sense in which the word of Christ is inclusive of 
^ hymns and spiritual songs, and also of the sense in which we 
are.to understand hymns and spiritual songs, in the use we are 
here directed to make of them, in teaching ona another and in 
praising God. The two latter .words are closely joined to the 
former, yea, identified with it under the same circumstances 
and standing, in a common relation with it to the word of Christ, 
to instruction and admonition, and to praise. Whatever dispo- 
sal the hand of interpretation makes of the former word, it must 
go on to make of the others. We are led to the Holy Scrip- ; 
tures for the psalms, and we hear nothing from the lips; of our 
unerring guide,that requires us to look away back to -pur fellow 
men for ^hymns and spiritual songs. How unseemly it would 
be for the Apostle first to urge ns to give open arid free house- 
' room in 'our souls to the word of Christ, holding tip distinbtly 
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to our view a beautiful part of it, arid directing us how to use 
it for the good of others and to the praise of God, and then, 
for him abruptly to fly off, leaving no marks by which we 
might follow him, fly off, we know hot whither, to hymns 
and songs, without informing us whose they are, and mean- 
ing at the same time that they are works of man, and~that 
we should use them in the same way and for the same pur- 
pose, that we are to use the psalms of the Lord., No. This 
is not the manner of the Apostle, nor do we believe this of 
him, whoever under heaven may say it. 

We are therefore directed for hymns and spiritual songs to 
the scriptures. We will find them where. we find the psalms. 
Some may reply, "we cannot find them there, nor in the 
.Psalm Book which you have recommended so'highly." ' We 
will explain this. That we may do it more to your satisfac; 
tion, we will draw a fit and helpful illustration from your 
own book, in which there are " Psalms, Hymns," aiid perhaps 
in the end, or if not, perhaps in the title page, spiritual songs. 
These respective names are given to respective parts of the 
book. Now you know that names are nothing without the 
things they signify, and are often applied arbitrarily and im- 
properly. So that, in your book, one part may have a name 
without denoting any thing peculiar to that, part different from 
What there is in the other parts. Let us therefore leave entire- 
ly oiit of view their names, and take the contents of the book. 
Well, then, are not all these pieces, from the first to the last, 
spiritual songs in your own understanding of them ? Yes, 
they are spiritual songs. Are they not, also, all of them 
hymns, from the beginning to the end of the book? The 
question is not, wJiat are they called'?' but, what are they? 
Is not a hymn what is sung in honor of God ? They are all 
hymns, then. Let us go a step further. As to what you call 
psalms, have they any thing in the mode in which they are 
constructed in the subjects of which they treat in the ar- 
rangement of their. parts, or in their style of language, to dis- 
tinguish them from hymns? If they .and the hymns were 
intermixed, would y ou , from any th i ng characteristic in the 
one different from the other, be able to divide them ? Would 
airy judge of poetry in the world be able to do it? Can a 
difference be found where none exists or a classification be 
made where there is no difference? Those that are called; 
psalms have nothing internal or inherent to distinguish them 
from hymns ; and therefore the latter might, be called psalms 
with as much propriety as the former. Taking, then, your 
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collection; as it is, aside from the4itles given arbitrarily -to.th* 
parts into which, it is divided ; judging, according to what 
must I?e ryour own ideas about it, allit contains are spiritual 
songs, and they are all hymvis and one a psalm as much as 
another. In truth and manifest propriety, however, there are 
no true psalms among them, in the. sense in Which psalm is 
taken, in this passage. To alter a psalm of the Bible from 
what the Lord made.it, by taking from it or adding to it, by 
transposing , or omitting parts, , alters it so essentially, that 
what the hand of man thus makes, is no more a psalm than 
it is holy scripture. If a paraphrase or. pretended imitation 
of a psalm is a psalm, then a poetic paraphrase of any otner 
part of the Bible is that part of the Bible. If an imitation of 
a psalm is not: a psalm in reality, it is improper so to call it. 
We have - thus shown that the advocates of human hymns 
have not adjusted their system, even to what they allege to 
b.e the distinct meaning of the different terms employed in this 
text, and that they never can adjust it to the true meaning 
of them. 

To find a fit place for the application' of these terms within 
the bounds of, holy scripture, it is no,t requisite to find psalms 
which ;are not hymns, or hymns distinct from psalms, or spir- 
itual songs distinct from both .'for this plain reason, that all 
psalms are hymns or praises to God, arid are songs because 
sung with the voice, and spiritual in their origin, subject, in- 
fluence an 4 object. 'All .'these terms are applicable to one and 
the 'same book, as the scriptures are designated by two' terms, 
each of which is applicable to the whole, " To the law and 
to the .testimony : if they spea.k not according to this word.'' 
Isa. 8.20. , The ancient, authorized Psalter contains what were 
denominated psalms ; all collectively, "the Psalms/' each 
of them singly, a psalm all hymns or praises, all songs -of 
the Lord. Being psalms, they must from their nature be 
hymns and spiritual songs. , It is useless to search for any 
thing in the poetic structure or properties of the Hebrew ode, 
or song of the Bible, to distinguish it specifically from the in- 
spired hymn ; or of the inspired hymn as if it was something 
different from the .psalm.; Biblical critics have undertaken to 
do this, but whoever has found any thing perspicuous arid sat-/> 
isfactory in the fruit of their labors in this respect, has found 
what the writer has not found. , 

We come confidently to the conclusion, that the word of 
Christ, is comprehensive of the very.psalms, hymns, and spir- 
itual songs, intended by the v Apostle. Having enjoined ehris- 
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tians to apply the wprcLpf Christ- to themselves, he proceeds^ to 
speak of ,a particular part of it, aiidi to point pnit two purposes 
for which they should use itv ; , 

1. Toward one another iri their social and brotherly rela- 
lions, " teaching and admonishing one another."' The ppr- 
tion of scripture specified is peculiarly devotional and practi- 
cal, richly abounding with what is instructiye and admonito- 
ry, in the due improvement of which Christians may edify 'one " 
another. ' The psalms are a rule to direct us, and a means to 
help us; in doing this. It is not necessary that we should put 
the matter of our instructions into a poetic form ; but it is, ne- 
cessary that we draw it and its enforcement from an authen-c 
tic source. , - 

2. Toward God, in the relations we stand in tO'him, "sing- 
ing with grace in your hearts to the Lord " singing what are 
truly and properly "psalms," from their inspiration, fitness 
for praise, excellence and authority;" ".hymns," from their 
use in celebrating the glory of God ; " spiritual songs," songs 
from their connexion with vocal music ; spiritual, given by 
the .Spirit and relating to spiritual things. That is, this part 
of the word of Christ is fitted to answer both these ends., 

We will notice with brevity the other passage. "Be filled 
with the 'Spirit, speaking to yourselves , in psalms; 'hymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing 'and making 'melody in your, hearts to 
the Lord.". Eph. 5.18. The mode of expression in the latter 
clause occurs very frecjuently, as we have s : een in the Psalms. 
The. word translated "making melody," answers to, the He- 
brew word, which signifies to sing psalms. We have no sin- 
gle English word to express it: The Spirit here meant is the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter: To be filled with the Spirit, is 
to have the Spirit dwelling within us, ,to be much under his 
influence, and subject to his guidance and power. The in- 
habitation of the Spirit takes place, and his influence on the 
soul is exerted through the medium and by the instrumentali- 
ty of the word rightly applied. One part of the word is par- 1 
ticularly specified, as. particularly fitted to awaken,, to cherish 
and to express devotional feelings. ThaX part, to be used 
aright, for this the end, should be, , - 

'\'i 1. Meditated upon "speaking to yourselves in psalms, 
'*' hymns, and spiritual songs," as it is written" commune with," 
or, as it might be rendered, speak to "your heart." Ps. 4.5. 

2. It should be sung thankfully and devoutly, to the praise 
of God, "singing and singing psalms in your hearts unto the 
Lord." How far-fetched and forced on } the construction that 
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feks wrested these passages into an approbation of the practice 
of singing human composure in divine worship, or of making 
hymns for that end. . ,, \ : ^ : ' . 

II. There are prophecies which can be fulfilled only tin- 
der the 'New Testament, and fulfilled only in the continued 
use of ^the Psalms. 

' It is made evident by Isaiah himself, that his prophecy, 
chap. 12, describes converts from among the Jews under the 
New Testament. Any person conversant with the Psalms; 
will perceive that most of the expressions attributed to the con- 
verted Jews, the words put into their mouth by the Spirit of 
prophecy as that which "they shall say in that day," are taken 
from the Psalms. Besides, it is said, " Sing unto the Lord," 
ver. 5, that is, sing psalms, which is the true and proper mean- 
ing of the word here used, as we assuredly believe, for rea- 
sons already given. We cannot, in good conscience, depart 
from the sacred meaning of this word ; but must, in our inter- 
pretation of scripture, give it the force and precision which 
belong ;to it. Compare this passage with Ps. 105.1,2. 

Examine on this part of our subject Ps; 47, which brought 
prospectively to view the spread of the gospel and kingdom of 
Christ among the nations after his triumphant ascension ; "God 
is gone up with a shout, the Lord with the sound of a trum- 
pet." Then it is added, " Sing psalms to God, sing psalms, 
sing psalms to . our King, sing psalms. For God is the King 
of all the earth ; sing ye psalms with understanding." The 
translators were evidently aware that Zamar was a very em- 
phatic word, and that there would be a vagueness and pover- 
ty in the translation, which existed not in the original, if they 
should simply render it sing ;, therefore they rendered it 
" sing praises ;" but that did not mend the matter, for that did 
not reach the strong emphasis and pointed speciality which 
natively belong to the word, but made it of the same general 
meaning with hallal. Again, it is written, " All the 1 earth 
shall worship thee, and shall sing psalms unto ,thee ; they shall 
sing psalms unto thy name. Selah." Ps. 66.4. "This.shall 
be written for the generation to come, and the people which 
shall be created, shall praise, shall praise the Lord." Ps. 162.18. 
" This people have I formed for myself, they shall show forth' /f 
my;praise." .The people to be created, are^those created in 
Christ begotten again; They shall praise the Lord in what 
was written in old times. The Book of Psalms has then in- 
ternal evidence of Its being designed for Gentiles as well as 
Jews. Both are addressed in the same way; Gentiles are 
4 
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called long before they were in circumstances to hear the call;,' 
and are commanded to sing psalms in anticipation of the. state 
into which they would have actual access after the fullness of 
time ; and these calls and commands, now, hundreds of years 
after they were first issued, are directly to us the present calls 
and commands of God, and we may. not slight them with 
impunity. 

The apostle, in proving that it was the design of the min- 
istry of Christ through its confirmation of the promises made 
to the fathers to provide spiritual blessings for the Gentiles, 
" that Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy," said, " as it 
is written, For this cause I will confess," or give thanks, "to 
thee among the Gentiles, and sing psalms unto thy name." 
Rom. 15.9. This is cited from Ps. 18.49, and that is ta- 
taken from 2d Sam. 22d cli. How could it be true, as it pri- 
marily was of David, that he would give thanks unto the Lord 
among the nations in the latter days? How could he attribute 
to himself the celebration of God's praise so long after he lived, 
and during a long period of time running through the whole 
New Testament dispensation ? He could affirm this of himself 
in truth, knowing, as he must have known, the relation in 
which he stood to the whole church as the inspired author of 
psalms. When the words he indited, and the psalms he com- 
posed by the Holy Spirit,are taken up and sung by the Gentiles 
in celebrating the praises of God, the prophecy he uttered is.lit- 
literally accomplished. The personal voice of David is not 
heard; but he speaks officially and ministerially when the con- 
verted Gentiles give thanks to God by singing psalms. The 
voice, as to the sound of it, is the voice of Gentiles ; but the 
words, which make those sounds praise and thanksgiving, are 
the words of David. " He that was the sweet psalmist of 
Israel is now the sweet psalmist of the Gentiles. Converting 
grace makes people greatly in love with David's Psalms." 
But it may be replied, that David's words refer ultimately and 
in their main design to Christ. -This is no doubt true. Da- 
vid here speaks in his typical character personating Christ ; or, 
Christ ,by David speaks of his triumph over his foes, of his 
enthronement in heaven, and of his^iritual kingdom sprqad- 
ing wide in the world. Therefore, it is a psalm sublime and 
spiritual, which the Gentiles may sing without any violation 
of the good taste which is recommended from the throne 
itself. The spirit of Christ spake by David in the Psalms; 
Christ speaks by, his 'spirit in the Psalms. The Gentile 
churches therefore speak in praise to the Father by Christ iii 
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the Psalms. In singing psalms, they -sing the words of Christ, 
giving thanks unto God and the Father by him. So that, in 
this way, what /hrist says in addressing the Father is in the 
fullest sense., true, " Therefore will I give thanks unto thee 
among the .heathen and sing psalms unto thy name." Pie 
does this in' and by his seed, the church, in their singing the 
words lie hath put into their mouth, the Psalms , which he 
spake by his Spirit. 

"Praise the Lord, all ye nations ; ; praise him, all ye peo- 
ple." Ps.' 117. ! This is a command extending its obligation 
to alL the churches in the world. Rom. 15.11. This is a 
command, of God as much as -any one of the ten command- 
ments. And can any one read it as his, in the only Psalm 
Book God ever gave his church, without feeling that he ought 
to hold that holy Book in his hand when he sings praise? 

" I Avill declare thy name unto my brethren, in the midst of 
the congregation will I praise thee." Ps. 22.22. This is ap- 
plied to the Lord Jesus, by the Apostle in proving, that he is 
one with his people, and that they. are his brethren on 1 the 
ground. of his 'participation of the same nature with them. 
Having in his divine .person an eternal nature in which he is 
one with the Father, it was an act of the greatest condescen- 
sion to assume human nature, and to identify and unite him- 
self thus closely with his church. Bat this he did : " for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren," saying, I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren ; in the midst of the 
church will I sing praise," or sing hymns "unto thee." Heb. 
2.12. "Twill declare thy name unto my brethren." This 
is not exclusive of any thing Avhich he did in his prophetical 
office : still it takes in what he does in ; his exalted state ; as a 
prophet, by his word and Spirit to his brethren in the church, 
revealing to them the will of God, for their salvation. "In 
the midst of the church, will I sing praise to thee." This is 
not exegetical of the former clause. For that -shows what 
he does to his brethren in the earth. Bat this shows that 
what he does in the midst of them to his Father and their 
Father in heaven. In midst of the church will I sing hymns 
to thee. How are we to understand this? The psalm is pro- 
phetical. How was this fulfilled in Christ? This was in- 
deed personally done by Christ after the institution and cele- 
bration of the sacrament which is Commemorative of his 
death, they sang, a hymn. Mat. 26.30. In that the prophecy 
was partially answered. But something of a more, public and 
. abiding nature arid of more extensive scope, than that actap-v 
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pears to have been, was evidently intended in the psalm. 
in the following verses the Messiah is represented as enjoin- 
ing on his people the duty of praise, and enforcing it by rea- 
sons drawn from his support under and his deliverance from 
his sufferings ; and then adds, "My praise shall be of theein 
the great congregation." verse. 25. This is spoken by 
the Son to the Father. "My praise," that of which I 
am the author, " shall be of thee," its subject ; as he had be- 
fore said, " I will sing praise to thee," its object, '" in the midst 
of the church, in the great congregation," the agents and in- 
struments under his command in offering this praise. We 
need not repeat, for further illustration, what we stated 
above in explaining the parallel passage. What he here en- 
gages himself to do, the Lord Jesus does in his threefold of- 
fice of prophet, priest and king. As a prophet, by his word, 
he provides psalms for praise. As a king, -he appoints the or- 
dinance of praise in his church. As a priest, he presents their 
service ahd : acts of praise for acceptance before the Father. 
He claims universal and undivided propriety in, the praises of 
his church. " My praise." " I will sing praise to thee." Thus 
he does by his church: but, as performed by the church, it: 
is his ; it is praise in which he, as its author, has an immedi- 
ate and direct agency. All these prophecies, duly considered^ 
confirm us in the persuasion, that the Old Testament Psalms 
were designed for the New Testament church. 

This argument is strengthened by all that is affirmed in 
scripture about " the new song :" and those who conjecture 
that this phrase furnishes any authorifey for singing human* 
compositions in religious worship have not examined suffi- 
ciently into the matter. It is not enough, in order to secure, 
under a divine warrant, a place for an uninspired hymn in the 
praises of God, that its author convince .us that it is a song, 
and that it is new. That we may grant.. Why, then, not sing 
it when the scripture speaks of a ."new song." The claim- 
set up for its adoption is not founded on its being a song 
but on the fact of its being new. But before its claim on this 
ground can be owned to be valid and scriptural, it should, 
and must be made out, that it is new in the same sense in 
which the song in scripture is called new. For it is evident 
that if it is not new" in the same sense, then it cannot find 
access to the church in that way. We must then inquire 
what is meant in the scriptures by the new song. 

It is mentioned in Rev. 14.3. Expositors generally hold 
that the hundred, and forty-foui; thousand, with the 
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are the elect of God. called . and gathered into the fellow- 

1 - . . , . - .;-./. './'..-.. ' . O ' : . ; . , -. ', i^ . , . . ^ 

ship of Christ, during the, 1260 years of the reign of Ahti- 
Ghrist. They learned that new song. It was unknown to 
all in the earth beside : " And no man could learn that song 
but. the hundred and forty-four thousand which were redeem- 
ed from the earth." The song, however, did not originate 
from them it did not begin with them. Saved in a, period 
of great peril ,and trial, kept from apostacy in a time when 
apostacy was common, powerful and cruel, they hold a con- 
spicuous station, and form a notable, .and as it were, distinct, 
company from the rest of the redeemed, in the scene present- 
ed to view in this vision^ The salvation of others is won- 
drous ; but theirs is' exceedingly so, in the view of heaven,' 
and in their own vieWj to the special praise of the sovereignty 
and grace of God : " And they sung, as it were, a new song 
before the. throne and also -before the four beasts and the el- 
ders.": But they did not .begin this song, nor did they sing 
alone. They joined in concert with those in heaven : "And 
I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many waters," 
for compass, ." and as great thunder," for loudness, " and the 
voice of harpers harping with their harps." Those having 
harps are the four living creatures, and the four and twenty 
elders, representatives of the whole church and her ministry, 
who are always before the throne. Their voice was first 
heard sounding from heaven. Having heard this, he goes 
on to speak in verse 3, of those on the mount ; as if the eye 
of the, enraptured seer had not been withdrawn from them, 
they being prominently set forth in. the vision ; he goes on, 
we say, to mention of them, " And they sung a new song," 
&c. Where can any man find a place in this sublime vision 
for the song which he may choose to .make ? 

The new song is more fully described in Rev. 5.2. But 
why is that called new ? Was it in contradistinction from 
the psalms sung by the saints of old any thing diverse from 
what they sung ? .If not, then no argument can be drawn from 
this in favor of modern hymns. Now we say that the, song 
is not called new to distinguish it from the ancient psalms. 
For those who lived in ancient times all ihe'redeemed under 
the Old Testament dispensation bear a part in singing this 
new song; " Thou has redeemed us to God;out of every nation, 
&c.. It was not new as if it were unknown to Old Testa- 
ment believers, or unsung by them. It is new from the first 
revelation of grace to the end of time, and even through eter- 
pit'y ; it is ever and forever new, from the excellency and 

.--.- 4* .-.,..;.- - -- ... 
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greatness and wonderfulness of its grand subject. -M i 
riot with respect to the .Old Testament church, but in respect 
to the whole universe, and contrasted with all else that is 
known and celebrated in earth or heaven ; for its subject is 
redemption, the subject of , the new covenant. Hence the' an- 
gels are devoutly moved by it, and every thing in heaven and. 
earth views it. with deep interest and praise. This is the great 
subject of the Psalms, and in singing them we sing the new 
song. - ' ' ' - : . " ' ;. . ' 

From all this, we may form a correct judgment of what 
was intended, by the ancient prophet, "Sing unto the Lord 
a new song and his praise from the end of the world,' 7 '' Isa. 
42.10- There is nothing here asserted of making & new 
song. So far from any thing of this kind being implied, it is 
strongly implied that the song was already made. The sub- 
ject of this new song is summarily expressed in verse 9, 
"new things do I declare," and the preceding part of the 
chapter fully expresses what these new things are. Are 
those things new,,as if first revealed and promised under the 
~Npvf Testament ? No. It is not said new things will I de- 
clare; but " new things do /declare ; before they .spring forth 
I tell you of them." This was spoken in the present time,. 
and from the same point of time the call was issued to the 
Gentiles, " Sing a new song." When the Gentiles came to 
hear the Lord speaking to them, they hear new things, but 
things declared long before, in old promises and predictions^ 
If, wlien the word of God comes to them, they hear new 
things in what holy men spake in old time, surely then they 
may sing of .those new things, in a new song, or may sing, 
the new song in singing psalms written in old time, pre- 
pared for their use ages before. The 'Lord. spake as if his 
voice by the living prophet entered into the ears of the. Gen- 
tiles. "Before they come to pass I tell you. of them." So 
before they came to pass, he said,, "Sing a new sorig ;" but 
when the Gentiles came at length to hear, they might say, 
" long ago he spake to us of new things, but we did not hear ; 
long ago he spake to us of a new song ; but we did not sing. 
Those things are new to usthat song is new to us. But if, 
on the one hand, the sorig .to be new, must be new made, 
after the calling and conversion of the' Gentiles, and a song 
not before known; so, on the other hand, the things to /be 
new, must be newly declared, such as were riot before known. 
If the Gentiles would be warranted by this to make new 
songs, they would be, on the same ground, warranted to look 
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for new revelations. If the things declared do not lose their, 
newness by, the lapse of time, neither does the song. The 
new song, new from its transcendent excellency, its marvel- 
lous nature, and unfading freshness, is, in all ages, the spng 
of the people of "God "in the earth for the grand and , lofty 
theme of their praise is their redemption by the Son of the 
living God a redemption, which not only procures for them, 
and secures to them benefits which universal nature, with all 
its richness is too popr to give, but which also unfolds all the 
attributes of Jehovah into. an abiding brightness, into a high 
and outspreading Shechinah that outshines, and at the same 
time beautifies the glory of the whole vast creation of God. 
That great redemption, and the grace of it, and the glory of 
it, is the chief subject of the Psalms, in singing which, in ev- 
ery age, the new song is sung. "' , 

When we turn to the Psalms, we will find that the Old 
Testament church was no stranger, to "the new song." 
Whoever examines , the "connexion where this significant 
phrase occurs, will be satisfied, that in the Psalms of David, 
in the prophecies of Isaiah, and in the Revelations of John, 
the import of the new song is one and the same. It is the 
song of the whole new, creation. It was sung by thelchurch 
of God while circumscribed to one nation, within limits set 
by the law of Moses. After the coming, the death and ascen- 
sion of .the Lord of glory, that is the song, new to the whole 
universe, around, which was sung by the same church of God 
in its state of unrestricted extension among Gentile 'nations. 
It is the song of the redeemed in all ages. We read not of 
new songs, as of many, but as of one, the new song. There 
is an ordained unity in the church's praises, and that unity is 
honored, whenever the ransomed of the Lord are called up 
in the scriptures to give glory to God, by singing the new 
song, or whenever they are presented to view as Engaged in 
that sublime service. It is their united and adoring acknowl- 
edgement of the grace. and glory of God, displayed in their 
redemption, their high- and harmonious praise to God for it. 
And the Lord their God hath opened a wide and beautiful 
avenue in the Psalms, leading directly to his throne, for the 
use, of his ransomed in the earth, that they may bring unto 
him their praises. Into that pure and lovely way, lighted 
by a constant .shining from heaven, we are called, in the 
Psalms, by the voice of the Lord, speaking to us ; " O sing un- 
to the' Lord a new song, sing unto' the Lord all the earth;" 
Ps. 6.1. In the Psalms, we will find the genuine new song 
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which the LORD himself, and not man hath put into our 
mouth, even praise to our God. This expression \yas not 
contained in this Psalm, when it was first composed to be 
sung at the removal of the ark to Jerusalem : 1 Chroii. 16.213; 
It was subsequently added,, when, with some modification,' it 
was transferred to the canonical collection of Psalms, to be 
sung by the church in after ages. Persons need not be 
searching around among the poets of this World for the new 
song, when it is already prepared for them in the songs of the 
Lord. It was sung hundreds of years before the nations, that 
were called to join in it were in circumstances to do so ; and 
yet' was a new song, as first sung by the Jews, and afterwards 
by the Gentiles. Newness was an essential quality, belong- 
ing to the song, which it will neyer lose. The same express- 
ion occurs in other places in the Psalm Book, given to the 
church, by the great Prophet of the church, " Sing unto him 
a new song." Ps. 33.3. " He hath put a new song in my 
mouth, even praise to our God. Ps. 40.3 "O sing unto the 
Lord a new song." Ps. 98.1 " I will sing a new; song un- 
to thee, O God," Ps. 144.9. In these cases, the epithet 
" new" was not applied to the song to denote that it was then 
recently made, or new in relation to others of an older state. 
For the mere novelty of it was, from its very nature, tempo- 
rary, and every additional psalm that was given might, in 
that sense, be called new. But it is new in view of the great 
and excellent benefits it celebrates to the glory of God it 
is praise ever new, to God as a covenant God, for his chief 
mercy ever new. It is perfectly evident, that the Old Testa- 
ment believers sung, what was, and is, and will be "a new 
.song." They sung it in singing the Psalms, and so may 
we, so should we, and, why not add, so will we, and so will 
we teach our children to praise the Lord. 

In order to lower or limit the claims of the scripture Psalms, 
some persons have cited that passage, ".In that day shall this 
song be sung in the land of Judah," Isa. 26.1, and cited it, 
we cannot ^ay, as if they thought it contained an argument, 
for they do not seem to have thought much about it, but as 
if the mere sound of the words, without regard to their true 
meaning, without note or comment to show that meaning, 
were enough to settle the whole controversy. We do not 
grant that the "day" intended, is confined to, or commensu- 
rate with the New Dispensation. If however we grant this, 
what are we to make of these words, or how can argument 
Jbe drawn from them favorable to human hymns ? Here would 
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be a prophecy foretelling that a given song, made by the proph-* 
et himself -Under thev Old Testament, shall be sung under the 
New. "Would that sanction the use of other songs made un- 
der the New Testament by them that are no prophets? - No. 
It would rather go to establish the general principle, that the 
psalms to be sung under the New Testament were all made 
under the Old. If, in the true import "of the prophecy, this 
particular song shall be sung, it must be sung as apart of the 
word of God, and gives no liberty to sing the word of man. 
But it may be replied, that the prophecy admits of some lat- 
itude of ; interpretation-; and that the song intended is not that 
very song, but songs like it. That may all be true, and yet 
furnish no warrant for human hymns!, seeing that the 'only 
songs, Jike this .in having the same inspiring Author and in 
embracing, in one or another of them, the same subject, are 
comprised in the Book of Psalms. They who allege, that , 
this song could not be sung under the Old Testament, discov- 
ver,,that they know little .about the prophecy of which it 
forms a part a prophecy Avhich the best commentators allow 
was first and literally fulfilled in events which took place un- 
der the Old Testament, though in a mystical sense ultimate- 
ly referring to a particular momentous period under the New 
Testament. " The day here especially intended seems to be 
that future .season when the New Testament Babylon shall 
be laid low." Scott. This is also the opinion of the learned 
Vitringa, who also proves in his commentary that the proph-* 
ecy received its literal fulfilment in the times of 'the Macca-, 
bees. Faber applies this song to the converted Jews to be 
sung by them in "the day of their final restoration, in the 
land of Judah." If, in the true import of the prophecy, this 
identical song shall be sung "in that day," if we, are thus, 
strictly to interpret the words of the prophet, in the'bearing 
they may have on psalmody, a subject remote from the im- 
mediate and great object he had in view, still his words, un- 
der the strictest interpretation, 'furnish no ground of objec- 
tion to the exclusive use of the psalms now by us, in the 
stated worship of God:' Before any thing like a valid objec- 
tion' to the exclusive use of the psalms, can be pressed out of 
these words, it must be shown, what " that day" is, that we 
now live in it, that the whole church is meant by the land of 
Judah, that we are required to sing 'this very song, given by 
4he prophet, and then that requirement must be reconciled witlv 
whatever in the holy scriptures favors the exclusive use of 
the psalms. We believe nothing more is designed by the 
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* prophet, than to describe the triumph, safety, confidence and 
peace of the church and the grateful sense with which the 
church will acknowledge in praise the signal favors from the 
Lord, granted in' the period referred to. This may be said, ., 
that this song "is suitable in its matter, to the xise of the church 
in all ages, in the praises of God." No doubt of that. So 
does the whole, Bible contain matter suitable for praise, but 
t all that matter has been put into good form and fashion for 
our use in the Psalms, which are " an epitome of the whole Bi- 
ble, a compendium of all theology." In singing the psalms . 
we will sing over and over again, all the matter contained in 
this song. 

III. As the Book of Psalms honors the Lord Jesus, the Son of 
God, our Savior, so it was signally honored by him and should 
therefore be esteemed precious and honorable by his followers. 
He first gave this sacred book the appropriate and emphat- 
ic name by which it has ever since been called. That the 
name was borrowed from the Septuagint, is neither evident 
nor probable. Indeed it is very questionable whether the 
Septuagint itself had that name, at that time. Should not 
this Book be to us, what the name, it received from him, im- 
ports ? In his naming it the Book of Psalms, does not his in- 
fallible wisdom'thereby recommend and his supreme authority 
virtually enjoin, that it be used as the psalm book of his whole 
church? Do we wish to know where to find the psalms? 
The great Prophet makes this known to us. He said " that 
all things must be fulfilled which are written in the law of 
Moses and in the prophets arid in the psalms coricering me." 
Luke 24.44. We are in this passage to place the emphasis 
on psalms. We know the old, ill-founded, impoverishing crit- 
icism, that " the psalms are feet for Hagiographia, as being 
the< chief book or that division of the Old Testament." Did 
the Lord sanction that dividing of the sacred Books, by the 
Jews, into three parts a dividing which ascribed different , 
degrees of inspiration to the several divisions, and to the last, 
the least, and which removed Daniel from among the Proph- 
ets, contrary to Mat. 24.15?' We think not. The usual 
division which he made of the holy scripture was into two 
parts, Moses or the law, and prophets, which is also made by 
the Evangelist, v. 27, where the psalms are undoubtedly in^- 
cluded in the latter part, the prophets. It may be asked, why 
then does Christ here particularly specify the Psalms ? For 
the same reason that the'angel said to the women, " Tell his 
disciples and Peter," who was one of the disciples, tell Peter 
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especially. So the Book of Psalms was one of the prophet- 
ical books but that book contained many remarkable proph- 
ecies respecting the sufferings and glorification of Christy and 
was distinguished in this respect above all the other prophet- 
ical book. Therefore he directed the attention of his .disci- 
ples to what was " written in the law of Moses and in the 
prophets , and especially 'in the Psalms." Our Lord in his 
teaching often appealed to. the Book of Psalms. It appears* . 
to have been the manual of the Son of 'God in the clays of 
his flesh ; who, at the conclusion of his last supper, is gener- 
ally supposed, and that upon good grounds, to have sung ah 
hymn taken from it ; who pronounced on the cross the be- 
ginning of the 22d Psalm. "My God, my God, why hast \ 
thou forsaken me ?" and expired with a part of the 31st Ps. 
in his mouth. Thus He, who had not the spirit by measure, 
in wliom were hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, and who spake as never man spake, yet choose to con- 
clude his life, to solace himself in his greatest agony, and at 
last to breathe out his soul in the Psalmists' form of words, 
rather than his own. No tongue/ of man or angel, as Dr. 
Hammond justly observes, can convey a higher idea of any ' 
book and of their felicity who use it aright. Amen and Amen. 
We have thus endeavored from the fullness of God's word 
to prove, and we trust, that by the aid of his grace, we have 
been enabled satisfactorily to prove, that the psalms contain- 
ed in the Book of Psalms, should be used, exclusively and 
universally used, in the worship of God by his church through- 
out all ages to the end of time. What substantiates this great 
^ truth, repels all objections to it. In noticing a few of them, 
we need not repeat what we have said. 

Some justify the use of human hymns, on the ground of 
its not being forbidden. " They would not," they say, " by 
any means exclude the psalms ; still there is nothing express- 
ly to prohibit bur singing good pious hymns and we can see 
nothing improper in it." It 'is not safe or, right, for us poor 
creatures and uiider law to God, independently to follow our 
own conceits, or to judge of an ordinance of God by our sense 
of propriety, or to conclude that a practice must be right be- 
cause we- think it right. As for the want of a prohibition, 
we say, that there is no real lack of that kind. To argue 
that we may do whatever a command does not in so many 
\vords, forbid, is most foolish pleading, and would make an 
opening for the entrance of corruption into the church, as 
wide as the broad road to destruction. ' We are bound by an 
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ordinance of God, to sing psalms : that forbids us to sing any 
thing else. The Lord directed that the sweet incense should 
be made of certain specified spices ; was not that enough to 
forbid its being made of any otherspices? The Lord requires 
that water be used in baptism -that bread and wine be used 
in the eucharist, and what he has thus ordained, includes a 
prohibition as absolute as it could be made in express words. 
For if wine be used in baptism, or water in the cup of bles- 
sing, the required element is wanting and the sacrament is 
profaned., So it is the appointment of God, that psalms be 
sung in his worship. When therefore any thing else, not ap- 
pointed, is put in their place, they are so far put out of their 
place, and the ordinance of God so far set aside. Every com- 
mand of God forbids what is contrary to itself and to its com- 
plete and constant observance. To argue that hymns made 
by man,' may be sung in worship because they are not for- 
bidden, is reasoning calculated to make void the law of God, 
in many things to leave the church in a very defenceless state. 
Some persons throw out, "that there is no.- difference be- 
tween praying and singing." What! no difference in the 
nature of these duties! Are they identically the same? 
That is what no one will say. Well, is there no -difference 
between these two duties, in the outward manner of per- 
forming them? If there actually is none, then the whole 
question is settled. But sufficient proof to attest that there 
is a difference, has been adduced in proving, that the Psalms, 
the words of the Lord, are ordained to be sung in his praise ; 
and the absence of such proof in regard to prayer, shows that 
it is of divine institution, that we use our own words in prayer. 
It is said, " If we may pray in our own words, we may sing 
in our own words." It is very troublesome to follow these 
trifling objections, that have not sense enough, to know what 
they are, nor whither they go. But our readers will perceive 
that this last one is nothing but an inference drawn from the 
premises assumed in the former. The assumption is, that 
there is ho difference between praying and singing the con- 
clusion, that, as we use our own- words in prayer, we may in 
praise : both these must fall together before the force of truth, 
which shows that there is a meterial difference between these 
two duties, as to the outward mode of performing them. We 
will make a few remarks further to expose the hollowness of 
this small tinkling objection which men in other respects great, 
are ready to rattle, whenever mention is made in their pres- 
ence of the claims of the ancient Psalm Book. When they 
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affirm, " we may sing in /our own words as we pray in our 
own words," what do they mean by it ? They mean hymns 
composed by men who inserted their -own thoughts in them 
and expressed those thoughts in words selected according to 
their own taste : and judgment. Now, is it not plain that they 
who sing those hymns, do not in fact sing their -own words? 
When there is occasion for prayer, they pray extempore in 
their own words. But when they sing in praise, they sing 
out of a book, they sing previously prepared forms. They do 
not use their own words, any more than they do, who pray- 
by reading out of a Prayer Book. Let their own favorite 
argument be turned against themselves, and where -does it 
leave them ? It leaves them exposed, self-exposed, which, is 
a very foolish act, to all .its force, if it had any to exert. "If 
we have a liturgy in psalms, then we also have a liturgy in 
prayers. If it be wrong to introduce human composures in 
psalmody, it is just as unlawful to introduce human compo- 
sures in prayers." This reasoning may seem to be very good 
against the old Psalms ; but it is really just as good, or rather 
as bad, against all set forms of praise, or in favor of set forms 
of prayer ; it would throw all hymn books but of the churches 
or bring prayer books into, them all. ' But them is no such 
connection between set forms, or a liturgy in prose, and set 
forms of prayer. If the ground on which this vaporous ob- 
jection rests had been any,; thing else than a marsh, the advo- 
cates of the Prayer Book would have much easier work than 
they now have, 'in defending its claims to a place before the 
throne of grace. All churches agree, that previously prepared 
forms of praise are necessary ; but they do not feel themselves 
bound to adopt forms of prayer also. The question is not, 
shall we have forms of praise? but the point in dispute is, 
what are the forms we should use ? The Bible directs us to 
. use those contained in the Book of Psalms. But many 
churches make such forms as suit themselves, and change 
them; when they please. Ask them, why they make and use 
forms at all ? They will reply, it is because the Bible has 
such forms. Then we should adopt those presented to us in 
the oracles of God, for certain it is we will never be able to 
make better. . 

- By some, favorable to a scripture psalmody, it is strenuously 
maintained, that there are other inspired songs than those con- 
tained in the Book of Psalms, and that, therefore, we are not 
to -be restricted to that book in singing praise. This argu- 
ment against the exclusive use of the psalms is very plausible, 
-v 5 --' 
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because it honors inspiration, sanctions the use of the psalms, 
and professes to exclude all human hymns from the worship 
of God. What is plausible, however, on any important sub- 
ject, should be examined. An argument may be smopth-fa- 
eed, and on that account honestly entertained, and yet have 
a deceiving heart, unknown to those who befriend it. A sen- 
timent may be fair and fragrant in blossom, and yet contain 
the germ of great error. It was well said by one of the 1 old 
writers, in noting " a particular or two of Satan T s cunning in 
affixing an error on scripture," that, "In any grand design of 
error, he endeavors to lay the foundation of it as near to truth 
as he can ; but yet so that, in the tendency ! of it, it may go 
as far from truth as may be. As some rivers, whose fount- 
ains are contiguous, have, notwithstanding, a directly contra- 
ry course in their streams;" This should make us cautious, 
lest, in entertaining what looks well, we entertain what will 
yet hurt us by its ill-doing. 

The above objection to the exclusive use of the psalmsy 
professes to carry out, to a proper extent, the great principle, 
that we should sing inspired songs only ; and charges those 
against whom it is brought with great inconsistency, and, 
occasionally, with something worse, because that, while they 
approve that principle, they will not apply it to gongs out of 
the Book of Psalms. 

To this we reply, that the great principle, as stated in the 
objection, is not exactly the principle it proposes to carry ouf, 
nor is it the great principle of those at whom the objection is 
aimed. The real principle, which it proposes to carry out 
and apply, is; that all inspired songs should be sung, and no 
more. The difference, between what it professes, that in- 
spired songs only should be sung, and what it would apply, 
that all inspired songs should be sungj is as real as what there 
is between saying, "We sing only what is inspired," and 
saying, " We sing all that is inspired." The former, in both 
cases, we approve ; the latter, in both cases, we oppose. We 
repeat it, the principle, which the o bjection would press? into* 
application, is one thing ; but the principle^ which is applau- 
ded and argued about by those who make this objection,, is 
another thing. In consequence of their overlooking this dhv 
fgrence j they get into confusion themselves,; and; are the occa- 
sion of confusing the minds of some others; Instead of ta- 
king it for granted, that the great principle they are really 
contending for is traej or has been proved by those who are 
restrictedrto-the Boo& of Psalms ; lefcthem.plainly^state^that 
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it can , be proved from the holy scriptures tliat all the songs In 
the ; Bible > in the Psalms arid out of them, should be exclur 
sively sung in the church of God. Let 'this be proved : that 
is necessary before we can act upon it with understanding 
and good conscience. Can it ,be proved ? Is the, ground, ta- 
ken up by the statement of the principle, more than what the 
f proof will cover ? Is it one inch broader than the ground 'ta? 
ken up by the principle, in its requiring us .to conform .our 
practice to it ? Those who plead for the Use of the Psalms 
only, do not undertake to prove that all inspired song, or that 
inspired song indennitely, should be sung ; but that all in- 
spired son gs, given and ordmined by the Lord to be sung, 
should be sung. We find that the Psalms only were given 
for this end; consequently, we sing no others. Our princi- 
ples require us to go no further. It is no abstract theoretical 
principle, but the /principle of .obedience to the revealed will 
of God. If any can prove, that other songs are given to be 
sung; that such: is the will of God, we will sing them. 

It will be manifest to our readers, that the objection we 
aie novw .examining, comes from a system of psalmody dis- 
tinct and different from that against which it is brought. The 
former, which we will call the indefinite system, teaches, that 
any and every inspired song, or all inspired songs, indefinitely, 
should be sung in praise to the Lord ; the latter, which is the 
definite system, -teaches, that the psalms contained in the 
Book of Psalms, are the only songs .appointed by the Lord 
for the use of his church. The" two systems are as different in 
principle, as they are in practice as different, in the .founda- 
tion, to be laid by proof, as in the superstructure, to.be raised 
for use. They both agree in one important point, in appro- 
ving inspired songs only. So a man might discard the Book 
of Psalms from praise; and, in singing "the other songs" 
exclusively, say in truth that he approved of singing inspired 
songs only.; This agreement in one .point, does not lessen, 
and should not hide, the difference there is between the two 
systems, which is so great and real, that if the one stands, 
the other must fall. We know that, the favorers of the in- 
definite system avow no intention to injure, the others : still 
their system may do what they would not. They only ask, 
and they seem to think it very hard if^, they cannot get, the 
privilege of making the old system look better, by raising it 
tip, higher: no one has yet seen or said, Aow high. But in 
doing this, it would be necessary to begin at the foundation, 
abd in enlarging that sufficiency for the purpose, it would be 
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found necessary, entirely to remove it from off the solid roefe 
of divine appointment. If this work of alteration should go 
on, by the time it was finished, all /would see that the old 
building, .with its good foundation, had been destroyed, and 
something, new raised on its rains. 

The indefinite system, when it wishes to appear to advan- 
tage, is sure to forsake its own proper ground, and to take its* 
station on the general ground, not peculiar to it, that we 
should sing inspired songs. But how does it reach that high 
ground, acknowledged to be important ?' , It reaches it by 
making a bridge of the definite system, which it first uses 
for this important purpose, and then, forthwith tries, with all . 
its strength, to break down. We do not now refer to any in- 
tention in the minds of persons ; but we speak of the work- 
ing and tendency of the system itself. Of this we shall speak 
freely as need may be. For it vaunteth itself not a little on, 
its power to do good. We say that any power of that kind 1 ,, 
which it may suppose 1 itself to have, is utter weakness. IS 
promises to do great good by the free and extensive applica- 
tion of the great principle of an inspired psalmody. But it 
has not strength, of its own, even to hold that principle fast r 
yea, further, it secretly wars against it. How? By taking 
from that principle its best and tried armor j by deserting, as 
unworthy of occupancy, its strong holds 'of defence. Have 
the friends of the indefinite system eyer .proved the great 
principle they applaud so highly ? They may say, " There 
is no need of that, for that is proved to our entire satisfaction 
by those who advocate the exclusive use of _ the Psalms r 
we do not like altogether their way of proving it, for the proof 
they bring, and their mode of presenting it, is, like the con- 
clusion to which they come, too mueh restricted to the Book 
of Psalms. Still they prove, to r our entire satisfaction, that 
inspired songs alone should be sung." The advocates of the 
definite system say, " We have endeavored to collect together 
whatever the scripture teaches on the subject f psalmody,, 
and to connect it all naturally* together, that we- may know 
the import, bearing and: conclusion of the whole ; and we 
find that the who fe doctrine of the scriptures on this subject 
leads us to, arid confines us to the Psalms." Therefore, on 
the ground of proof restricted to the Psal'ms, we advance to 
the conclusion, equally restricted, that we should sing the 
Psalms only,, and there we stop. The proof which conducts 
us to this conclusion, also proves that we^shou'ld sing inspired 
songs ; but the proof of these two points, isiso intermixed and 
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ing bound to /.take the whole proof, we approve -all it proves. 
The friends of the. indefinite system, do -not like our way of 
proving, to their entire satisfaction, that inspired songs should 
be sung. Let them lay aside what they do not like, all that 
is applicable exclusively to the Book of Psalms, as they would 
in proving the distinctive; feature of their, system, that all in- 
spired songs should be sung, and we will venture to say, that 
they would not be able to prove that inspired songs alone 
should' be sung. They, therefore, put the great principle of 
an inspired psalmody in jeopardy, by leaving it defenceless. 
The indefinite system; in urging us not to confine ourselves 
exclusively to the Book of Psalms, urges to go from certainty 
to uncertainty, in a very important matter. It is important 
that we sing what is Holy Scripture, and also, that we sing 
those parts of scripture which are songs, given and appointed 
by the Lord to be sung in his church. ^ As we are not to sing 
the whole Bible, it. is necessary for us to know what, those 
parts are which are, songs, and which it is the will of God 
we should not only read, -but sing, with our lips as well -as 
our hearts, in his praise. Now, we have this knowledge, with 
respect to the Book of Psalms. We do assuredly know that 
all the psalms contained in that sacred book are songs, design- 
ed by the Lord for our use in worship. Whatever else is du- 
bious, this is certain: whatever else is controverted, this is 
settled and agreed upon. So far, then, all is clear. Well, 
then, they who exclusively sing the songs contained in the 
Book of Psalms, whether they are right or wrong in. singing 
no other, are unquestionably right 'in singing what they do 
sing. It may be said they are too restricted ; they do not go 
far enough. Be it so. Still, it must be granted that, in going 
as far as they go, they go on sure and open ground, which 
can be seenan its length and breadth, and in its entire.limits 
set^ round about by the hand of God. Here, then, there is 
certainty, on the ground of divine warrant, as to. what they 
do sing in divine praise. All this necessary and pleasing cer- 
tainty we leave behind us, and we enter a region of very great 
uncertainty j when we follow the guidance of those who. ad- 
vise us to sing " other songs of scripture." For they have 
not agreed, among themselves,' what those other songs are, 
norKdetermined upon any fixed rule .by which they may be' 
known and ascertained. Their distinguishing tenet, on the 
subject of psalmody, is, that all songs. in the Bible should be , 
sung. Ask them to point out in what parts of the Bible: we 
5* - 
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will find all those songs ? They are 1 unable to do It. Tf tftey 
should attempt to make a hymn book, to contain, those songs 
which they say should be sung, would they' be able to make 
it so as to be sure that it contained them all, and no more ? 
One might propose to insert in it only the- songs which, on 
different occasions, were actudilty sung ; but another might 
propose to insert also those parts which ET& called songsy 
whether they were sung or not; while a third might object 
to him, that even he acted on a; rule 1 entirely too contracted!, 
as it limited the praises of the ehurch to a part of the' inspir- 
ed songs, to the exclusion of other parts, and in striking dis*- 
paragement of a large portion of the precious word of God. 
He is succeeded by another, who learnedly argues, that a 
large portion of the word of God is written in a poetic style, 
and, therefore, should be sung, although he does not say what, 
or how large that portion is. Here, then, is a perplexing un- 
certainty, when they cannot determine what partss are, arid 
what are not songs. Why should they urge us,, by every 
thing except a good reason, to carry out a principle, when 
they cannot tell us where to go with it, 01? where to stop with 
it. They may direct us to the .songs of Moses at the Red 
Sea; to the song of Deborah, of Hannah, and a few oth- 
ers; but after that, their directions become more arid more 
vague and discordant. We affirm, then, that the indefinite 
system, whatever it may have in theory, has not, hi its being 
carried out into practice, any fixed or definable limits, except 
the limits of divine revelation. So that any one who takes 
it up, may, by its help and sanction, use any and every hymn 
book in Christendom, provided he sings nothing, which it 
may contain, contrary to his theological opinions. Besides 
the uncertainty in which this self-styled scriptural psalmody 
is involved, from its inability to designate what parts, of scrip* 
ture are songs, it has another uncertainty, from its inability 
to prove that those parts of s scripture were given to be sung 
in religious worship. This brings up to view the great error 
with which the indefinite system is embarrassed, both in 
theory and practice. 

It undertakes to apply a principle which it is neither com?- 
peterit nor authorized to apply in the way. and for the end pro 1 - 
posed. That it is incompetent, we have already seen, in the 
uncertainty with which it acts and in the entire uncertainty 
in which it leaves the important matter which it proposes to 
decide. Still, those who fail to do this r may claim the right 
of doing it to the best of their judgment. The great priaeir 
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pie they hold up to view, is, that inspired songs should ft$ 
sung. Prom the use they make of this principle^ they have 
no controversy: with those who deny it. With those who 
admit this principle ..and will not use it as they do, their rea- 
sdning is short, and they seem to think, so sharp and hard- 
tempered, that none but a mind of iron stubbornness, can re- 
sist it. They argue, "the great principle which we main- 
tain, you agree to there is no dispute about that : there are 
other songs which you allow are inspired : how then can you 
reasonably refuse to sing them in praise. If a principle is 
good and true, can there be any thing wrong in applying it 
as far as it will go ?" We reply, that the principle mentioned, 
is a great principle, which we aim to honor by conforming to 
it and abiding by it. But we do not feel at liberty to- apply 
it, as an abstract principle, in deciding what we should sing. 
It is not by that, as an abstract test principle, first settled, that 
we ascertain it to be the will of God, that we should sing the 
sacred song in the scripture Psalm Book. What proves that 
this is the will of God, proves also the truth and 'importance 
of the principle itself; For what proves that this is the will 
of God, proves also, that it is a principle in the divine proce- 
dure, in providing and ordaining songs for the church, to pro- 
vide inspired songs only. Here we find the principle applied 
and carried out, as to inspired songs, as far as Infinite Wisdom 
saw fit. ; Those who think we are wrong in not singing other 
songs of scripture, allow that we are certainly riglit in singing 
the psalms. Now, how do they ascertain that the psalms 
should be sung ? Not by applying to them the abstract prin-r 
ciple in the summary way, in which they wish us to apply it 
toother songs. But they ascertain this from the evidence 
there is, that the Lord chose and appointed those psalms to be 
sung in his church. Why then do they require us to do, in 
reference to "other songs," what they have not themselves the 
presumption to do in reference to the Psalms 1 If there had 
been five hundred songs in the Bible) and the Lord had seen 
fit to select and ordain one. hundred and fifty of them to be 
sung by his church in his praise, would not the principle of 
an inspired psalmody, in 'that case, be applied, as far as Divine 
Wisdom saw fit, to the one hundred and fifty songs and to no 
more 1 ? Would not the truth and importance of the .princi- 
ple itself, be thereby- attested? It certainly would. But would 
any man, or the whole church, have a right, to take that up> 
as &n abstract principle, to be applied, under the direction of 
human judgment, to a part or to the whole of the other songs. 
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Any right of that kind, claimed or exercised by man, is usurp 
ed. for it belongs not to man, but to God. Besides, we .can- 
not bring our minds to think, that a great principle recogniz- 
ed in a divine ordinance was ever designed to be the very 
means of making that ordinance void: The great principle 
recognized and settled in the ordinance of praise, as a princi- 
ple of the divine procedure in instituting that ordinance, we 
can apply, in practice, only by obeying that ordinance, and 
singing the sacred songs which it specifies, or comprises with- 
in the limits it defines. In this way, the authority of God 
is preserved, and the advantage of having his wisdom exer- 
cised in this matter is realized, in our being sure that we sing 
those parts of scripture which he would have us to sing. 
But let a man assume the right to apply the principle spoken 
of, as his judgment may dictate, in deciding what should be 
sung, on the assumption too, that he may sing-any and every 
part of scripture to which he may think the principle appli- 
cable, and what is the effect? Just this the ordinance of 
God, in reference to the psalms, is made of none effect, and 
passes for nothing. This is the way in which the indefinite 
system works, to "the undermining and undoing of a holy or- 
dinance of God. A man sings il other scripture songs" than 
those contained in the Book of Psalms, on the principle that 
inspired songs should be sung. What does that amount to ? 
Just to this he sings inspired songs, because they are inspir- 
ed songs. As such reasoning is not very particular, what fol- 
lows ? Why, a large portion of the word of God, such and 
such parts, are songs, because he thinks they are. He sings 
then, what he thinks it is right to sing. He sings just what 
he pleases. This is the sum and end of the whole matter. 
All this comes from undertaking to do, what a man has no 
authority nor ability to do. We leave this part of the sub- 
ject by saying, that the great principle of an inspired psalmo- 
dy, is one of great importfance, and is not left, to be taken up 
by men as an abstract principle, and to be applied and carried 
out, as they may judge best, in ascertaining and settling what 
shall be the psalmody of the church of God. 

Some, in endeavoring to sustain the indefinite system, hav- 
ing a glimpse of its fundamental defect, make an attempt to 
prove, that the Lord has appointed other songs, than those 
contained in the Book of Psalms. This is looking to the 
right point. If any proof of that kind can be found, we will 
gladly lay hold of it. It will be good so far as it goes, giv- 
ing us authority to sing the particular songs appointed, what- 
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ever they may, be. ' Fpr it would show:, in the sealof divine 
appointment, that the Lord had applied^ to all the songs thus ~ 
marked, the great principle which he applied in giving th0 
psalms. But proof of that nature would not give to men 
any more right than they now have, to apply that principle 
at their own discretion, and in the loose and irresponsible, 
manner in which it must be applied, if left 'subject to then* 
control. Let us now look to the supposed proof. It is, said 
to consist in the fact, that other songs than those contained in 
the Book of Psalms, were sung both before and after that 
book was v put, in its present form and finished state, as a col- 
lection of sacred songs, in the place it now holds among the 
other canonical books. As for those which we allow were 
sung before the canonical collection was made, we observe,, 
that they have one thing in common with most of the psalms 
they were suited to events and incidents, occurring in the: 
history of the church, or of particular individuals. All these 
were laid up in- the depository of holy writings. The hanel 
of God, by man acting under his immediate direction, select- 
ed, collected and arranged those which are contained in the 
Psalm Book : a few others were left to remain where we now 
find them. Of those which are inserted in the inspired his- 
tory, in connection with the occasion on which they were first 
sung, two were adopted into the Psalm Book- a song, in 
2 Sam., 22d chapter, is the eighteenth psalm. That contained 
in 1 Chron., 16th chapter, forms the first fifteen verses of the 
105th psalm, the 96th psalm and the first, with the last two 
verses of the 106th psalm. Others were not taken. These 
are the facts in the case. Now, by whom Was all this done ? 
If it had- been done -by men acting at their own discretion, 
we might then call in question the wisdom with which they 
acted, and the completeness of their work. We might then 
say, without sinful presumption, that the collection should be 
enlarged by the insertion of what they left out. But that 
collection of sacred songs was made by the great Prophet of 
the church, and was sanctioned by him in the days of his, 
flesh, and by his apostles afterward, and We should not there- 
fore directly or indirectly charge it with imperfection. Eve- 
ry work of God is -perfect. We have no intimation, that any 
of the songs referred to, were ever sung after the first occa- 
sion of them. There is then, evidence wanting of its being 
the design of God, that they should be sung statedly in re- 
ligious worship. ' --.. : .-..:..' 
' We have no evidence, that other than the psalms were 
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sungvin the stated 1 worship of God; for a long period, reach* - 
ing down to the close of divine revelation. Is tnere certain 
evidence, that other songs were at any time sung in praise ? 
We think there is no certain evidence of that, contained in' 
the first chapter of Luke. '" Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and spake out with a loud voice, and said," in an 
address to Mary, not to God, "Blessed art tliou." ."'And 
Mary said." It does not appear that either of. them sung;' 
Zacharias "spake and praised God," that is, blessed God, 
gave thanks. As "'Jesus took bread and blessed," where the 
same word is used, meaning, he "gave thanks," and. in both 
cases it was done in speaking, not by singing. " Zacharias 
prophesied, saying." His prophecy is not called a song, he 
uttered it in his ordinary voice. 

What took place in the church at Corinth, affords no evi- 
dence, that other than the scripture psalms were used, with 
divine approbation, in Gentile churches. "Every one hath 
a psalm." 1 Cor. 14.26. A state of things existed at Corinth, 
in their church- assemblies, which the apostle disapproved and 
aimed to correct. We should be careful not to take what 
may be done in a disorderly church, for a precedent' to follow 
in a well-ordered church ; not to bring for proof, in favor of a 
practice, a reproof against it, or against what introduced dnto 
the church at Corinth confusion, not greater than that which 
the indefinite, independent system of psalmody brings into 
some churches now. In every one having a psalm, there was 
something wrong not -for 'edification. What is meant by 
every one having a psalm? The psalm might have been ta- 
ken from scripture ;. and one and another, having a psalm and 
reciting it, created confusion. If the person having the psalm, 
made it in the exercise of supernatural gifts, still those gifts 
were in -this case, exercised improperly. There was some-? 
where, a censurable impropriety ; there was something, that 
should not be, in eVe^ysione having a psalm. Were the gifts 
exercised at an improper time, or in an improper way ? ;-'lf 
those gifts were so subject to the will and natural judgment 
of the person professing them, as to be exercised when he was- 
not called to doit, might they not be exercised in what he 
was not called to, do? It is certain, those gifts .were not ne- 
cessary to the right and orderly administration of public wor- 
ship ; nor was there any thing, in the proper, much less in 
the improper exercise of; extraordinary gifts j to furnish a pre- 
cedent for the conduct of 'the church, after those gifts ceas?- 
ed. But whatever sense may be put on the words, it has noth- 
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psalm was sung by the assembly, nor, that every one, having 
a psalm, did more than show that he had it, probably by re- 
dting it .aloud, for the sake of displaying his gifts. 

We '-must now close ; having already gone beyond the lim- 
its we at first intended. We have endeavored, Christian breth- 
~ern,. to present Before you the proof we had in view, when 
we stated, in the beginning, that ife is the doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures, that the psalms contained in the Book of 
Psalms^ are the only divinely authorized songs of the church. 
That proof is the strength, and the conclusion in which it 
terminates, is the point, of this appeal. In handling this proof, 
weighty and holy as it is, and relating as it does to the high 
praises of ,the Lord of Hosts, we have felt our own weakness, 
and in some degree, our responsibility. We have not handled 
the word of God deceitfully. What we have said, in an hon- 
est and full assurance, we believe. We may be mistaken ; 
but we ask no one to believe what we have said, in further- 
ance and defence of this ordinance of God, unless, he find a 
better reason, for believing, than that man hath said it. What 
we may say, will soon pass away. But the word of God 
will stand. The voice of our entreaty, true and sincere as 
it may be^ for his name's sake, like a faint echo, will soon die 
away, and while it lasts, has nothing to make it heard, but 
what it receives from above. The voice that speaketh from 
above, that loudly soundeth near to you, in the word of the 
Lord, is always the same, self-sustained and abiding. In the 
voice of his awful authority, there is an appeal, strong, dis- 
tinct, direct to you, to your understandings, your conscien- 
ces, and hearts. Listen to it. It concerns his praise, and he 
is watchful over his praise. They who worship him in truth, 
tremble at his word. He not only requires them to present, 
but directs them where they will find the appointed offerings 
of praise, pure and acceptable. They follow his directions. 
They go to the broad, bright field of divine revelation. Di- 
rectly before them, when they enter it, they behold, as it were 
in the centre of the field, a garden enclosed, and over its gates, 
BRAISE. All around, over the whole bright field, to its utmost 
limits, there is every thing pleasant to the eye and good for 
food, giving strength to^the w^eak and refreshing the weary 
soul. But the garden is the Garden of Praise. Its fruit is for 
the throne of God, and they that gather , it may eat it and 
praise the Lord. JVarious, pleasant and good, is.its fruit so 
good that angels would be pleased to gather it> and so abun- 
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t that all the angels of heaven, and all the Redeemed frorn. 
jamong men, would not be able, by their gathering, to make 
It less. Its trees of life, beautiful as .'fruitful,, were pruned 
when planted of old, by the hand of God, and. it needs not 
the hand of man to prune again, or -to plant more. This is 
the appointed, perfect Paradise of praise, for the church on 
earth, from which we may get a good view of all the woii- 
derous works of God, and especially a good view of the suf- 
ferings and glory of Christ, and by the light of that glory, a 
good view of the Paradise of praise and bliss, prepared in 
lieaven for the redeemed. Here let us stay and keep all these 
.things in view, and praise the Lord. r 



